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I 


He who has never felt oppression can not 
appreciate freedom. 

NaTurE does not always behave as we 
think it should. To arrive at the truth 
one must be severely critical and one 
must even put one’s own apparently log- 


ical ideas to the acid test of skepticism. 
In psychical matters the finding of the 
truth is more difficult than in naturalistic 
matters; for we know nothing about the 
nature of the human spirit, and it does 
not behave at all in a logical and prob- 
able manner. Many human actions are, 
indeed, less logical and reasonable than are 
those of most animals, perhaps because the 
human brain developed too rapidly, and its 
different parts and functions are not yet 
fully harmonized. Thus K. Heiden states 
in ‘‘Ein Mann gegen Europa’’ that the 
unequal development of technology and 
morality is the source of human suffer- 
ing, since technology is not always de- 
voted to the benefit of mankind, but often 
to destruction. Because of this lack of 
harmony in our mental make-up, we can 
readily expect to find that human reflec- 
tion upon the human spirit will frequently 
fall into error, and this chiefly because 
reflection on the human spirit is generally 
carried out by those whose minds are al- 


ready in a higher degree of development 
and harmony than those of the majority 
of mankind. The former generalize on the 
basis of their own experience. As the 
precursors and creators of modern educa- 
tional theory belong to this group, they 
must think—not being able to look into the 
minds of others—that mankind in general 
would behave mentally as they behave. If 
they find that they are themselves worthy 
and able to live in absolute freedom, they 
conclude that everybody, including children, 
would be able so to live. This is the great 
mistake that has been made by our intellec- 
tual leaders, the mistake that has led from 
the newly won freedom in Europe to Fascism 
and new oppression. The following pages 
try to explain this historically. 


II 


It was in the time of the most terrible 
oppression in France, in the eighteenth 
century, that the first ideas on educational 
freedom as developed by Rousseau were 
awakened. Rousseau endeavored to liberate 
the child from all conventional shackles and 
from every constraint in order to give to 
the young organism the opportunity to 
develop itself in the way that nature had 
provided. This was the period that gave 
the first impulse to liberalistie education, 
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the concept of which developed with the 
rrowth of democracy, individualism and 
enlightenment until, at the beginning of 
this century, it began to be put into 
practice. 

Centuries of oppression and violence lay 
behind the European peoples. The abso- 
lutism of the ‘‘duodez-kings’’! in Germany 
and alien rule in Italy had brought terrible 
persecution to the best men. Finally, first 
Italy and then Germany were liberated 
from intellectual oppression and tyranny, 
and intellectual circles began to breathe the 
fresh air of democratic or semi-democratic 
constitutions and of freedom of expression. 

It was natural that the liberated mind 
in the full enthusiasm of its new freedom 
should try to bring freedom into every 
sphere, including the school. 

Why should a child, such a young, malle- 
able being, be maltreated and abused? No. 
The pedagogues at the end of the nine- 
teenth century intended to give to young 
people the rights and liberties for which 
their fathers had fought and which they 
had finally won. They had learned through 
the writings of Lamarck, Darwin and 
Haeckel of continuous development toward 
higher and higher forms of life. Certainly 
mankind must be destined also to develop 
itself to a higher and higher spiritual stand- 
ard, different from and better than all 
former forms of human life. Were not the 
ereat advances in political, scientific and 
hygienic fields the best evidence of a definite 
progress toward human perfection? All 
historical times seemed dark, poor and low 
in comparison with the present. It seemed 
absolutely inadvisable to submit the young 
generation to the oppression under which 
their fathers had suffered when they were 
boys and to chain them to the yoke. Natu- 
ral science had shown that every living being 
carries within itself the potentiality of 

1 Duodez-kings = dozen-kings, an expression ap- 
plied to the rulers of countries so small that one 
could pass a dozen of them in a day. 
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higher development. Consequently, it was 
postulated that children should have the 
fullest freedom to live their own lives ap. 
cording to the dictates of nature, and jy 
1906 the Century of the Child was pro- 
claimed.’ 

Thus in the beginning of our century a 
gigantic experiment was started, an experi- 
ment in which the youth of Germany were 
the subjects; and on a smaller scale the 
same experiment was carried out in Italy. 
It was the experiment of ‘‘free’’ education 

The young generation of teachers jp. 
spired the adolescents to respect authority 
no longer, neither that of their teachers yo, 
that of their parents. ‘‘The elder genera. 
tion is the dying generation ; we, the youth, 
are the coming mankind. 
the world.’? Thus a movement of youth, 
called Jugendbewegung, was created whose 


To us belongs 


main occupation was hiking. Its main 
ambition was to achieve a revolution, to 
become different from the older generation. 
But the young people themselves did not 
know in what respect they would be differ- 
ent. The Jugendbewegung formed kinds of 
hiking elubs in which, without doubt, im- 
portant characteristics were fostered, espe- 
cially a great love of nature, of the eartli 
and of the fatherland. 

Besides the Jugendbewegung, free schools 
were established in which the pupils were 
permitted very great freedom. The teach- 
ers in these schools (prototypes of them 
were the Karl-Maraz-Schule in Berlin and, 
among the boarding schools, the Odenwald- 
Schule in Oberhambach) had only the fune- 
tion of advisers, and were transmitters of 
knowledge only at the pupils’ request 
Nominally, the direction of the school lay 
in the hands of a kind of pupils’ parliament 
The pupils had freedom to choose the mat- 
ters which they were willing to learn. They 
were charged with their own education and 
punishments were prohibited. The teacher 

2 Ellen Key, ‘‘The Century of the Child.’’ New 
York, 1906. 
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had no right to reprimand. The more judi- 
ejous children were supposed to educate 
those less able to judge for themselves. 
Teachers were not allowed to give orders. 
They were supposed only to beg the pupils 
to do their duty as an act of courtesy or 
politeness. In reality, the pupils were 
nevertheless led by their teachers, because 
the teachers, as older and more experienced 
persons, were able to give ‘‘advice’’ in such 
a manner that the pupils believed it to be 
their own choice. Thus the teachers be- 
trayed themselves and the pupils; and this 
betrayal, based on the natural superiority 
of adults over children, permitted the con- 
tinuation of the existence of these schools, 
without involving on the part of the teachers 
a recognition that this whole situation was 
essentially false. Through their apparent 
independence the children got, wrongly, the 
idea that they were acting autonomously, 
and coming out of school they were unable 
to face life, never having felt any resistance 
or any restriction. And life offers a great 
deal of both. 

The writer knows several persons who, 
coming from such schools, had neither the 
ability to obey their superiors nor sufficient 
self-discipline or self-criticism to do sys- 
tematically and modestly their daily work. 
They believed that all persons, whether 
their superiors in business or their profes- 
sors in the universities, must treat them 
with the respect and politeness to which 
they had been accustomed from their for- 
mer teachers. As the expected respectful 
behavior was not forthcoming in the new 
surroundings, some of them became mis- 
anthropists, others despaired of them- 
selves, and others, having failed to make 
great discoveries in their chosen fields, and 
hoping to find somewhere else the way to 
celebrity, kept entering upon new activities. 
There are, of course, also very gifted, strong 
natures whose character is vigorous enough 
to make up for the lack of imposed disci- 
pline. How intelligent adolescents, however, 
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observe the falsity of this type of eduea- 
tion is shown very evidently by a pupil of 
the Odenwald-Schule, Klaus Mann, in his 
little drama, ‘‘ Anja und Esther”’ (Berlin, 
1925). 

Generally, children and adolescents did 
not feel happy without an authority over 
them. They sought it in their leaders in 
the hiking clubs. 
were unfortunately young people who had 
the same ideas as the liberalistie teachers. 
Youth suffered under freedom without an 
ideal. 

‘To be free’’ means having the power to 
follow 6ne’s aims, being allowed to execute 
one’s own intentions. But what is freedom 
when no aim is visible, when one does not 


These leaders, however, 


know what and where the aim is, when one 
has no intentions? 
for liberalism could not offer any aim and 
ideal to the youth because all that the latter 
could desire they had. They had freedom. 
Freedom was the aim ideal of 
grandfathers and fathers. The children of 
the beginning of the twentieth century lived 


The people who stood 


and our 


in united empires, under the best national 
conditions. Sixty years before, Germar 
and Italian youth had still another ideal: 
to become united nations. 

It may be appropriate to give here a 
short sketch of the nineteenth century in 
Germany and Italy. 

After the Napoleonic wars, both Germany 
and Italy were divided again into many lit- 
tle independent states, kingdoms, dukedoms, 
principalities, counties and city common- 
wealths. Some parts of Italy were under 
Austrian and French alien rule. All the 
little kings, dukes and princes were abso- 
lute rulers; some of them even had unlim- 
ited power over press and religion, over life 
and death. The peoples lived under terrible 
oppression. The nations were split up. 
Within a walking distance of one day one 
could pass five state lines. 

Thus the suffering peoples, seeing that 
the French commonwealth was free and yet 
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powerful, too, dreamed of becoming free 
citizens. They fought for these ideals. 
After several suppressed attempts at revo- 
lution the Italian nation was finally united 
in 1861 and became, through Cavour and 
under Vittorio Emanuele I, a democratic 
state. Nationalism and democracy, the two 
great ideals of the nineteenth century, were 
fulfilled in Italy. Nine years later the Ger- 
man nation was united by Bismarck. The 
ideal of nationalism was fulfilled, but as yet 
not the ideal of democracy. Democracy was 
fulfilled in Germany only in 1919, but 
under very bad external and economic con- 
ditions, after defeat in the World War. 

To return to our theme. As complete 
freedom was given also to the children, free- 
dom could no longer be their ideal. And 
what is freedom without aim and ideal? It 
is nothing. It is emptiness. It is the most 
terrible emptiness that can be imagined. 
Aimlessness, lack of ideals, emptiness: this 
was the destiny of the European youth 
between 1919 and 1930. Desperation was 
the consequence. The European youth 
found its spiritual salvation in Mussolini 
and Hitler. 

Bruening, however, gave a new authority 
to the German people, and thus he awak- 
ened a new sense of democracy, a new feel- 
ing of responsibility toward the whole 
nation among the German people. And 
Nazism was spiritually superseded under 
him. Had Bruening continued to govern 
Germany for five more years, Europe and 
the world would have had a chance to con- 
tinue its way toward perfection. He would 
have been the leader to real and definite 
freedom and democracy if private interests 
had not replaced him through the destroyer 
of every happiness, Hitler. 


III 
In the above pages an attempt has been 
made to describe briefly the tragic but logi- 
eal course of European spiritual develop- 
ment. 
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Let us examine the psychological basis of 
it. And let us see what the fundamental] 
error of modern educators really was. 

The liberalistic educator postulated for 
the child the same rights that he postulated 
for himself. His first mistake was to iden- 
tify the psyche of the child with his own 
psyche. 

The child does not behave as an adult 
behaves because his mind has not yet ae- 
quired the experiences and impressions that 
the mind of an adult has received. 

The second mistake of our educators was 
to believe that the child always wants free- 
dom and that he needs freedom. 

The child does not always want freedom, 
and freedom is a poison for him. Although 
this would appear wrong, since the child’s 
fighting against severity and _ harshness 
seems to prove his desire for freedom, the 
fact remains that the tragic outcome of the 
experiment of liberalistic education shows 
that such an impression is a betrayal. 

The child fights against his parents and 
his teachers and against any real and de- 
cisive authority because he likes to fight. 
For his mental development the young 
human being needs opposition just as he 
needs hard bread to sharpen his teeth, or 
heavy weights to strengthen his muscles. 
Opposition, even constraint, is as necessary 
for the training of the mind as manual work 
and gymnastics are for the development 
and training of the body. 

If children have every freedom and no 
barriers, they can not be real children, for 
children like to play tricks. If there is no 
prohibition, they can not play any trick. 

Children will not only fight, but they will 
also obey. They are too young, too inex- 
perienced to have their own intentions and 
aims. They like to be led, and they like 
to be commanded. Thus states E. 
Spranger :* ‘‘Die Jugend ordnet sich trotz 


3 Eduard Spranger, ‘‘Psychologie des Jugend- 
alters,’’ Leipzig, 1927. 
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aller kraeftigen Reden der klaren Fuehrung 


yu einem ueberindividuellen, sachlichen 
Ganzen gern unter, weil sie dadurch von 
der inneren Chaotik befreit wird.’’ (Youth 
likes to submit itself under a clear leader- 
ship to a superindividual, objective whole— 
in spite of all its strong speeches—because 
this submission liberates it from the inter- 
nal chaos. ) 

And thus we come to the second reason 
why Faseism necessarily must arise out of 
the liberation of the children. 

The child and the young man wish to 
have an authority above themselves; they 
will fight, and they will obey. Thus the 
German and Italian boys thought and said, 
“We no longer want such weak, limp and 
slack teachers. We want a man.’’ And 
they ran in streams to the military organi- 
zations, Where they found a manly kind of 
playing. So it was only a feeling of the 
actual needs that led to the establishing 
of Fascist organizations. 

Mussolini and Hitler not only gave new 
goals and ideals to youth, but they finally 
satisfied youth’s natural impulse to subor- 
dination. Every able propagandist could 
have at this moment the same success. 

Compulsion and subordination, educa- 
tional and developmental necessities for 
children, mean—when exercised on adoles- 
cents and adults—the destruction of whole 
The satisfaction of the child’s 
instinet to submit to authority came too 
late. 

Our grandfathers and fathers fought for 
freedom and for democracy because they 
went as children through a very hard and 
school. Oppression and_ severity 
create thoughts of freedom. 

To persons who never felt oppression the 
word ‘‘freedom’’ does not mean anything. 
That is why German and Italian youth no 
longer wished for freedom. In other words, 
the notion of freedom is understood only 
through its opposite. As soon as freedom 


nations. 


severe 
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becomes self-evident there is no further 


effort for it. 
IV 


The reason why the author wrote these 
pages is because he sees that American 
youth may come into the same danger and 
he hopes to awaken the attention of Ameri- 
ean educators and parents to the danger. 
He wishes that American teachers and par- 
ents would try to create a strong impulse 
toward freedom and democracy in the 
American youth. 

The method for obtaining the impulse to 
freedom is severity, subordination and dis- 
cipline. That may seem to be an old- 
fashioned or even Fascist method, and there- 
fore it is not pleasant. But necessities are 
often unpleasant. And what is more neces- 
sary than the defense and the reinforcement 
of democracy? The educational way to 
democracy and freedom which we have pos- 
tulated seems hard. But this only seems to 
be so. Severity, subordination and disci- 
pline are pleasant for boys and do not at all 
exclude friendly relations between teachers 
and pupils. But the pupil wants his elder 
friend strong. 

The author hopes that these pages will 
not be misunderstood and that his claim for 
severity in education will not be carried too 
far in practice. Severity in education does 
not mean complete oppression of youth. If 
we were to transform the American schools 
into prisons or correction houses, as schools 
used to be between 1800 and 1870 in Europe, 
we should—of course—create a strong desire 
for freedom in the young. But the new 
generation, trained and oppressed in this 
way, would necessarily create a new liberal- 
istic pedagogy which would lead the follow- 
ing generation into Fascism. As in every 
field of human activity, the golden mean is 
the right way of education: severity joined 
with freedom. The practical way of this 
kind of democratic education is, on the one 
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hand, a friendly relation between teacher 
and pupil, so that the voungster does not 
fear his teacher, but loves him; and, on the 
other hand, a clear, decided leadership, 


Forces operating currently in our social 
order have patterned a new socio-economic 
horizon for the youth of America. A world 
of newly scaled occupational and _ voca- 
tional possibilities rises to confuse them. 
They find themselves on the small side of 
the ratio of youth to adults, and face seri- 
ous problems in terms of financial security 
and lengthened formal education. These 
represent only a few of the current compli- 
cations pointed out in studies of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission,' by Howard Bell 
writing of Maryland youth? and by other 
observers.*: 4 

The school stands in the midst of a vast 
youth conservation program which in re- 
cent years our nation has undertaken. In- 
strumental in promoting the welfare of 
youth and chartered by the people to carry 
on a program stimulating personal growth 
and development in which effective as- 
sumption of socio-civie responsibilities 
must play a major role, no school can fail 
to recognize its responsibility for sharing 
Association of School Administra- 
Education To-day,’’ Washington, 


1 American 
tors: ‘* Youth 
D. C., 1938. 

2Howard Bell, ‘‘Youth Tell Their Story,’’ 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1938. 

3 National Society for the Study of Education, 
38th Yearbook, Part II. Bloomington, Ill.: Publie 
School Publishing Company, 1939. 

4V. T, Thayer, Caroline Zachry and Ruth Kotin- 
sky, ‘‘Reorganizing Secondary Education.’’ New 
York: D. Appleton Century Company, 1939. 
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compelling the child to do his duty, whether 
he likes it or not, a leadership that calls 
him to account, so that he respects his 
teacher. 














in youth conservation programs through 
community cooperation. An _ increasing 
emphasis on closer relationships between 
schools and communities and on the leader- 
ship role of the school in community wel- 
fare matters is evident. 

In many ways the problems of youth pre- 
sent themselves as challenges in community 
cooperation. Social service exchanges have 
been fine examples of the coordination of 
one group of agencies. A more recent de- 
velopment aimed to coordinate public and 
private agencies operating in the service of 
youth (as well as of adults) is to be found 
in the coordinating council movement. 
From the first, schools have been included 
in the movement and have played roles of 
varying influence from that of being the 
organizers of councils to that of cooper- 
ation in them. 

The coordinating council movement has 
come about as an important phase of the 
youth conservation program in which 
schools can be influential and helpful. Al- 
though such councils often serve the adult 
population as well as youth, some have 
been organized especially to serve youth. 
These are generally known as junior ¢0- 
ordinating councils and are very often run 
by young people representing youth groups. 

The first coordinating council developed 
out of the common interest of a chief of 
police and a school superintendent in the 
welfare of children in Berkeley, California. 
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Mr. August Vollmer and Dr. Virgil Dick- 
con met at frequent intervals to do what 
they could in coordinating the efforts of 
their departments for the purpose of deal- 
ng with problems arising among the 
vounger people of Berkeley. Other public 
A partments were soon invited to send rep- 
resentatives to these conferences and sev- 
eral years later (1919) the Berkeley Co- 
ordinating Council was formally organized. 


The movement has grown out of community 
ties, cooperation of leadership and mobilization of 
social researches in terms of educational adjust- 
ent, delinqueney prevention and community bet- 


nent.® 


Growth. Coordinating councils are 
known by various local names. Such titles 
us Neighborhood Council, Council of Social 
Work, Community Council, Youth Council 
and Social Welfare Council are used. 
These are each concerned with social plan- 
ning for general welfare and often specifi- 

illy for the welfare of youth. There are 
now over 300 councils in 26 states, 111 of 
them in California communities. The 
movement has grown from local to county 
to state to federal organizations. 

Principles of organization.® In general 
the following principles of organization 
have been found to be the most successful 
in forming councils: 

1. The coordinating council should grow out of 
community recognition for the need of cooperative 
planning. Several authors state specifically that 
the coordinating council can not successfully de- 
velop where it does not arise from the people in 
the community. It ean not be successfully handed 
down as ‘‘a plan from above.’’ Schools are often 
in favored positions for developing programs lead- 
ing to the formation of such groups. 


-. ‘Community cooperation is a conference and 
counseling technique. The coordinating body does 


not directly engage in a program of action.’’7 


Virgil E. Dickson, California Jour. of Secon- 
dary Ed., pp. 21-23, January, 1938. 
’ Principles as suggested by Virgil E. Dickson, 
op. cit., form the basis for items 1-6. 
* Ibid. 
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Here the school can be influential in inviting co 
operation and conference. 

3. Membership in a council should inelude or- 
ganizations and individuals who represent influence 
and authority. If the council does not have read- 
ily available such persons its program is handi- 
capped by lack of facile methods of obtaining au- 
thoritative action. 

4. Such a plan develops slowly. It must 
local needs and therefore can not be a universally 


meet 
acceptable plan. Each community must develop an 
organization that will best meet its own needs. 
The study of such needs in or through school pro 
grams be valuable curricular material pro- 
viding essential training in citizenship. 

5. The quality of local leadership is important. 
The major portion of the success or failure of the 
coordinating council can often times be attributed 
to the high quality of its leadership or the lack 
of it. 

6. ‘‘Autonomy of member groups in the co 
ordinating organizations must be respected.’’8 It 
must be remembered that the functions of the 
council are entirely advisory and deliberative. 

7. Any member or organization should be able to 


may 


present a community problem for consideration. 

Local councils. The councils in Berkeley 
and Oakland, California, serve as illustra- 
tions of the organization and functioning 
of local councils. 

The council in Berkeley was organized 
to ‘‘make of Berkeley a better place in 
which to live.’”? Its membership includes 
the superintendent of schools, the health 
director, city manager, the chief of police, 
chief of the Juvenile Probation Depart- 
ment, director of playgrounds, recreation 
and parks, director of publie welfare and a 
judge of the Justice Court. Each depart- 
ment head is allowed to ask some other 
member of his department to sit with him 
in the deliberations of the council. 

A junior coordinating council was or- 
ganized in Berkeley in 1934. It includes 
21 youth organizations serving youth be- 
tween the ages of 18 to 25 years. Such or- 
ganizations as the Y’s, the student body of 
the University of California, church 
groups and service clubs for young people 
are included. 

8 Ibid. 
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The Oakland council is divided into 
three sections. One section includes the 
executive group and is made up of public 
officials. A second section is known as the 
case-study group and has in its member- 
ship public and private agencies. A third 
section is called the supporting group and 
is composed of social agencies operating in 
the community. 

In Oakland there are seven district coun- 
cils organized around the seven public high 
schools. An effort is made to make each of 
the senior high schools serve as a commu- 
nity center for the neighborhood. 

County organizations. The Los Angeles 
County Community Council plan serves as 
one illustration. In 1936 there were 62 
local councils operating under the Los An- 
geles County Council. The primary pur- 
pose of this county organization is to en- 
courage and promote local councils within 
the county. There are a central committee 
for the group of councils and three main 
committees. The three main committees 
concern themselves with (a) adjustment, 
(b) character building, (c) environment. 
This plan of organization is followed in 
general to facilitate the operation of the 
councils in the local communities with re- 
gard to these three phases of their work. 

Durham, North Carolina, has a plan sim- 
ilar to that of Los Angeles County. 

Nashville, Tennessee, has an organiza- 
tion called the Council of Social Agencies 
which operates on a plan much like that of 
Los Angeles County. 

State councils. Since June, 1936, coop- 
erating councils in 14 states and Washing- 
ton, D. C., have been organized. In each 
ease these are voluntary councils, serving 
as clearing houses for local councils. 

Among agencies commonly cooperating 
in state councils are to be found such 
groups as state departments of education, 
state and federal employment offices, state 
universities and colleges, CCC camps, 
NYA, WPA and 4-H clubs. 








In general the purpose of such councils 
is to promote through surveys, clinics and 
other means, an interchange of ideas that 
will be helpful to local groups. 

The purpose of state councils as given by 
John Lang,’ are as follows: , 


(a) Sharing information on counseling, guidance 
and placement programs. 

(b) [Presenting] Efforts to register all unem. 
ployed youth with public employment offices. 

(ce) To conduct surveys of vocational and ap 
prentice-training opportunities for unemployed and 
out-of-school youth. 

(d) [To conduct] Surveys of the objectives ang 
activities of youth-serving agencies. 

(e) Development of closer cooperation between 
the educational programs of emergency agencies 
and state programs, better training facilities and 
accreditment for educational and vocational work 
satisfactorily completed. 

(f) [To conduct] Surveys of occupational out- 
look and job requirements for beginning workers. 

(g) [To] Exchange reports, surveys and publi- 
cations on youth-serving activities. 

(h) [The] Stimulation of public interest in 
youth conservation programs. 

In California there is an organization 
which serves both the state and the nation. 
Coordinating Councils, Inc., was organized 
on July 15, 1938, through a grant from the 
Rosenberg Foundation. 

In addition to conducting regional con- 
ferences, the purposes of Coordinating 
Councils, Inc., are as follows: 


(a) To conduct social studies, surveys and con 
ferences. 

(b) To provide at the principal office of the cor- 
poration a reference bureau and clearing house for 
the interchange of ideas, information and data. 

(c) To issue publications. 

(d) To assist communities desiring to organize 
various types of coordinating neighborhood and 
community councils. 

(e) To assist communities in preventing juvenile 
delinquency and crime through the elimination ot 
control of basic conditional factors.1° 


The National Probation Association,” 

9John A. Lang, Occupations, pp. 216-219, De 
cember, 1938. 

10‘“The Coordinating Councils of California,”’ 
ScHOoL aND Society, pp. 620-621, November 12, 


1938. 
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from December, 1935, had been acting as a 
-entralizing body for coordinating councils 
‘hroughout the United States, but in July, 
1938. eave over its functions in this respect 
to the newly organized Coordinating Coun- 


ceils, Ine. 

In addition to the foregoing purposes, 
therefore, Coordinating Councils, Inc., has 
assumed these additional responsibilities 
formerly those of the National Probation 
Association : 

To be a clearing house of information on 
; made in various sections of the country. 
To facilitate the exchange of studies among 
nterested. 
o promote studies of various types of coun- 
ing to raise the standards of community 
ugh cooperative efforts. 
lo make results of such studies available 
gh the magazine Community Coordination or 
ish separate pamphlets. 
'o circulate annually a questionnaire among 
coordinating councils. This will succeed 
made by the National Probation Associa- 


Thus, in addition to its state activities in 
California, Coordinating Councils, Ine., 
serves as a “‘elearing house for information 
on research projects in the field of com- 
munity organization and coordination in 
different sections of the country.’’*® 

The research committee of Coordinating 
Councils, Ine., requests that persons inter- 
ested in this type of organization communi- 
cate with the chairman of the committee in 
reference to questions such as these: 

|, What studies in connection with neighborhood 
organizations have you recently completed, have in 
progress, or contemplate starting soon? 

“. What studies would you like to see launched 
in this field? 

5, Would you be willing to cooperate with this 
division and others interested in this field by shar- 
ing with us and others the results of your studies, 
and assisting in securing certain information from 





1 National Probation Association, 1936 Year- 
book, pp. 1-24, 

‘Julius Yourman, Jour. of Ed. Sociology, pp. 
332-335, February, 1939. 
; ‘ Jour. of Ed. Sociology (News, Notes, ete.), PP- 
65-566, May, 1939. 
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time to time in which the entire group might be 
interested #14 

Communications should be sent to Martin 
H. Neumeyer, Chairman, Research Com- 
mittee, Coordinating Councils, Ine., 139 
North Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 

Other national organizations. The Con- 
ference of Federal Youth-Serving Agencies 
was organized in 1936 at Washington, 
D. C., and has as its objectives: 

(a) To foster clearer understanding of the pur 
poses and activities of various federal youth-serv- 
ing agencies. 

(b) To afford a medium for discussion of prob- 
lems in youth conservation and development which 
would commonly confront federal agencies. 

(ec) To stimulate an intelligent public opinion 
concerning the needs of youth and the efforts of 
federal youth-serving agencies to meet them. 

(d) To exchange among federal agencies copies 
of significant reports, studies, surveys and other 
publications. 

(e) To stimulate interest of federal agencies in 
undertaking joint activities such as research studies 
in the problems of youth and efforts to solve them 
... and disseminating information as to ways for 
securing data on occupational trends and job re- 
quirements.15 


Trends. The newer trends in community 
cooperation are away from the professional 
agency control and toward neighborhood 
organization and central planning groups. 

Surveys such as the one made by the 
National Probation Association, ‘‘Commu- 
nity Coordination for Social Progress, 
1938,’’ serve to focus attention on the num- 
ber and variety of coordinating projects in 
the United States. 

The tendency on the part of social agen- 
cies to include lay, public, private and pro- 
fessional groups represents one of the trends 
of the movement. The wide-spread exten- 
sion of adult forums has helped to bring 
about a realization of the possibilities of the 
school in its social functions that has helped 
the general community planning movement. 

Colleges and universities are recognizing 


14 Ibid, 
15 John A. Lang, op. cit. 
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the importance of this movement by adding 
courses designed to assist in the training of 
young people for participation in these 
New York University has, for ex- 
ample, courses in community organization 
and coordination, the sociology of the com- 
munity in relation to education and numer- 


plans. 


ous other courses in educational sociology. 

The ‘‘Social Clinic for Community Re- 
search and Service’’ under the direction of 
Professor Frederic M. Thrasher, has been 
organized at New York University. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
offers courses in economies and education 
and in other related fields. 

The coordinating council and the school. 
Schools are now concerned with education 
as community experience more than they 
ever have been before. In trying to educate 
the whole child in relation to his total en- 
vironment, educational experiences outside 
of the classroom must play an increasing 
part. ‘*The school accepts the responsibil- 
ity of cooperation in the utilization of com- 
munity resources for educational ends.’’'® 
Cooperative social planning must emerge 
from such a pattern of education. 

Further evidence showing the importance 
of the opportunities offered by coordinating 
councils in the newer patterns of education 
is given in a report by W. G. Kimmel."* In 
this report Mr. Kimmel points out that par- 
ticipation in civie activities is listed as an 
important aim in the social studies courses 
in the majority of cases covered by his sur- 
vey. ‘‘Social-civie efficiency’’ was listed as 
an aim in 176 eases, ‘‘ participation in civic 
activities,’’ in 127 cases, and ‘‘information 
as a basis for civie activities,’’? in 116 
replies. 

It is evident from this and other sources 
that the problem is being stressed academi- 

16 Virgil E. Dickson, op. cit. 

17 W. G. Kimmel, ‘‘Instruction in the Social 
Studies,’’ Bulletin No. 17, Monograph No. 21, pp. 
6-7. National Survey of Education, U. 8S. Office 
of Education, 1932. 
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cally. The need now is to provide more 
active experiences in the communities desiy. 
ing to really carry out the aims of theiy 
social studies courses. 

The advantages of the coordinating eouy. 
cil as a means of interesting young people 
in governmental and community problems 
and in being an effective means of extend. 
ing the school’s influence into the comy. 
nity are many. 

The coordinating council idea provides 
opportunity for the kind of democratie par. 
ticipation in community affairs that is 
needed in America to-day. 

It provides implementation for social] 
studies aims and for the aims of the schoo] 
regarding effective participation in com- 
munity life. 

Dickson'* points out further advantages 
of such a plan to the school and comiiu- 
nity when he suggests that educators can 
increase the usefulness of school plants 
(which, after all, represent a community 
investment) by opening them to meetings 
and study groups; such a program makes 
it possible for the school to offer leadership 
through its staff, which in turn tends to 
provide a more effective integration 0! 
school personnel with community activities; 
a cooperative program of this kind by mak- 
ing education a community experience als 
makes it easier to break down the wall 
sometimes separating the school from the 
every-day life of the community ; finally, 
in summary, here is an opportunity throug! 
the effective use of community resourees ti 
add richness to the lives of boys and girls 
cooperating in such a program and 
adults who benefit and assist. 

In January, 1938, Superintendent Haroli 
G. Campbell, of New York City, create! 
‘A central committee to organize, develop 
and coordinate neighborhood groups |! 
making a city-wide attack on maladjust- 
ment and delinquency and _ other social 


18 Virgil E. Dickson, op. cit. 
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problems of children.’’*® The fact that 
superintendents of schools have on occasion 
taken the lead in the organization of such 
programs 18 in itself evidence of the fact 
that educational leaders are beginning to 
see the deeper educational possibilities in 
community planning. 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 
Office of Education Bulletin 1936, No. 
18-1, ‘*‘Youth—How Communities Can Help.’’ 
Davis, Grace M., ‘‘The Coordinating Council at 
Modesto,’’ California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, January, 1938, pp. 24-27. 
‘Citizenship Training through Participation in 


U. 8. 
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ordination and Social Programs’’; March, 1937, 
‘“Community Agencies and Character Growth’’; 
October, 1937, National Eduea 
tional Conference on Community Coordination’’ 
1938, ‘‘The Yonkers Plan 
nity Coordination’’; April, 1938, ‘Cooperation of 


‘* Proceedings: 


January, of Commu 
Schools and Community Agencies.’’ 

North, C. C., ‘*The Community and Social 
Welfare,’’ MeGraw Hill Pub. Co., New York, 1931. 
Chap. IIT, ‘‘The School as a Welfare Ageney,’’ 
pp. 58-76. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


WHAT NAZI DOMINATION OF SCAN- 
DINAVIA MAY MEAN EDUCA- 
TIONALLY 
From an educational point of view, the appar- 
ently imminent subordination of the Seandina- 
vian countries to Nazi control has an especially 
tragic significance. Measured by every basic eri- 
high levels of culture, advaneed stand- 
ards of social welfare, very low ratios of serious 


terion 


crime, unprecedented economie efficiency in pro- 
portion to natural resources, and outstanding 
contributions to literature, science and the arts 
—Sweden, Denmark and Norway ean lay just 
claim to distinetion as the most highly eivilized 
All in all, these three 
countries have furnished by their example the 


nations of modern times. 


ost convineing testimony on record to the vir- 
tues of popular education as a basis for progress 
under democratic institutions. 

As early as 1684, Sweden (next to Iceland and 
England the oldest parliamentary state) or- 
dained that the rite of confirmation, which was 
necessary to marriage, could not be taken unless 
the curate was satisfied as to the applieant’s abil- 
ity to read, and this held for both men and wo- 
men. Barnard’s American Journal of Educa- 
tion, 1856, reported that “. . . up to 1822, the 
peasantry of Sweden was thought to be the 
most intelligent [enlightened] in Europe.” 


Organized provisions for compulsory schooling, 
however, did not come until 1872. 
Denmark was oue of the first European states 
1° The New York Times, January 11, 1938. 


to adopt the policy of compulsory elementary 
education. This was in 1814, and in the same 
year five normal schools were opened. As in 
other countries, the law was difficult to enforce 
for a long time, but two disastrous wars, one 
in 1848 and the other in 1864, awakened the 
people to the significance of the problem, just as 
the bitter defeats of the Napoleonie wars had 
aroused the German states. And just as Ger- 
many had found the Man of the Hour in the 
Swiss reformer, Pestalozzi, Denmark found a 
peerless leader in Nikolai Grundtvig. There- 
after, Danish education was “universal, practical 
, 


and democratic.’ 
fluenced powerfully the educational development 


Grundtvig’s teachings also in- 
of Norway and Sweden. American immigrants 
from the Seandinavian countries have held his 
name and his memory in deepest reverence. 

In spite of oceasional periods of reaction, the 
lofty but practical idealism of Pestalozzi domi- 
nated German education until the unification of 
the German states and the establishment of the 
first Reich after the Franco-Prussian war. It 
was then abandoned and the powerful influences 
of the universal school were redirected toward 
chauvinistie ends—interrupted only partially 
and ineffectively during the short life of the 
Republie. 

In the Seandinavian countries, however, the 
spirit and influence of Bishop Grundtvig have 
lived on as the guiding star of democratic edu- 
cation, and with an unsurpassed record of 
worthy achievement if what was said above tells 
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the truth. Will the great work that Grundtvig 
began meet now the same fate in Seandinavia 
that the great work of Pestalozzi met in Ger- 


many ? 


THE AAAE WILL ALSO DISCUSS 
DEMOCRACY 


AN extensive program based on the theme, 
“The Democratic Way—An Educational Proc- 
ess,” has been planned for the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the American Association for Adult 
Education, to be held in New York City at the 
Hotel Astor and the Town Hall, May 20-23. 
During the four days of the meeting there are 
to be nine general sessions and forty-five sec- 
tional meetings, two luncheons and a_ banquet. 

At the first general session, “Adult Edueation 

A Democratic Process” will be diseussed by 
Alvin Johnson, president of the asociation and 
director, The New School for Social Research; 
Mildred MeAfee, president, Wellesley College, 
and Frank Aydelotte, president, Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. Following 
this meeting, there will be a luncheon session at 
which Harry D. Gideonse, president, Brooklyn 
College, will speak on “Cultural Considerations 
in Our National Economy.” 

At the first business session, Morse A. Cart- 
wright, director of the association, will deliver 
his annual report. Later, at a general session, he 
will discuss “Tssues in Adult Education.” 

Robert M. Hutchins, president, University of 
Chicago; Boyd H. Bode, professor of education, 
Ohio State University, and Lyman Bryson, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will diseuss the “Educational Base of 
a National Culture.” At the evening session, 
Everett D. Martin, chairman of the association 
and director, Cooper Union Forum, will preside. 

Two general sessions are scheduled for May 
21. The first will deal with “The Education of 
Adults for an International World.” James G. 
McDonald, president, the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, will preside. The speakers 
will be Hans Kohn, professor of history, Smith 
College; G. A. Borgese, professor of Italian lit- 
erature, the University of Chieago, and Angus 
Fletcher, director, the British Library of Infor- 
mation. The second session is to be given over 
to a discussion of the “Social Implications of 
Science.” Alexander Meiklejohn, chairman, San 
Francisco School of Social Studies, will preside. 
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“New Means of Communication” will be the 
subject discussed at the general session on May 
22. Walter A. Jessup, president, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
will preside. John Grierson, National Film Com- 
missioner, Ottawa, Canada, and John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, wil] 
speak. 

Frederick P. Keppel, president, Carnegie (or- 
poration of New York, will be the first speaker 
at the banquet in the evening of May 22. For. 
mer presidents of the association who will make 
addresses on this oceasion are: James E. Russell, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Charles A. Beard, Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, Everett Dean Martin, Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson and Alvin Johnson. 

“The Perils of Democracy” is the theme of the 
general session to be held on the morning of May 
23. This session will be in the form of a panel. 
Houston Peterson, head, department of social 
philosophy, Cooper Union, will preside. Harold 
Benjamin, dean, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Maryland; Margaret Mead, assistant cu- 
rator of anthropology, American Museum of 
Natural History, and Nathaniel Peffer, associate 
professor of international relations, Columbia 
University, are among the panel members. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Clifton Fadiman and 
Archibald MacLeish will speak at the general 
session in the afternoon on the topic, “The 
Author as Educator.” 

The final session will be held in the Town Hall 
and will be broadeast in the form adopted by 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air, with George 
V. Denny, Jr., president of the Town Hall, pre- 


siding. 


THE TEACHER-EXAMINATION SER- 
VICE OF THE AMERICAN COUN- 
CIL ON EDUCATION 

In twenty-five communities representing sev- 
eral states, examinations have been given to 
3,726 candidates for teaching positions by the 
Teacher Examination Service, recently organ- 
ized by the American Council on Edueation with 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. This is the beginning of a cooperative 


system whereby superintendents will be able to 
compare certain qualifications of teachers and 
prospective teachers with national norms. No 
further tests will be given during the present 
academic year. 
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| Philadelphia Federation of Teachers, as 
rted in Scuoot AND Society, April 20, ob- 
| to the examination because it was drawn 
1" a committee “removed from the local 
in which teachers work.” No other criti- 
- have come to the attention of this journal. 
All candidates are tested for use of English, 
ning ability, eultural background, profes- 
sional information and knowledge of contem- 

In addition, each takes a test 


porary affairs. 
9 h objectively measures mastery of the sub- 
ject he plans to teach. In drawing up the vari- 
ous examinations, the committee did not attempt 


to test such “intangibles” as personality, nor did 
it profess to be measuring teaching ability di- 
rectly, although part of the program of the 
Teacher Examination Service calls for supply- 
ing information to the cooperating school sys- 
tenis on methods that may be used in an attempt 
to measure these “imponderables.” 

An important contribution of this examina- 
tion service is that collective scores on the tests 
will be from year to year available for compari- 
son with the seores obtained in individual school 
ystems. Standards of promotion and gradua- 
tion in professional schools for teachers vary as 
widely, probably, as do the standards adopted 
by local school systems in the selection of teach- 
ers. Certainly neither college marks nor tests 
prepared by a loeal system indicate how pros- 
pective teachers rank on a nation-wide basis. 

The national committee of the Teacher Ex- 
amination Service makes no suggestion as to 
how to weigh the results of the national exami- 
nation in relation to the ecandidate’s record, his 
oral examination and other pertinent data. 

In addition to drawing up, administering and 
scoring the examination, the service will embark 
on a program of research for improvement in 
methods of selecting teachers. The first part of 
the program is under the direction of the Coop- 
erative Test Service. 

Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, is chairman of the national 
committee of the service. David Ryan, Coop- 
erative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York City, is in charge of the testing pro- 
gram. 

MR. CALIVER’S SUMMARY OF THE 

SITUATION REGARDING NEGRO 
EDUCATION 


Most educational problems are accentuated 
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when considered in terms of the education of 
Negroes and Negro educational problems are 
concentrated chiefly in the elementary schools, 
for 92 per cent. of the Negroes in school are in 
the elementary grades, as compared with 79 per 
cent. of all children. Furthermore, while the ele- 
mentary-school enrolment for the country has de- 
creased about 7 per cent. since 1930, the decrease 
for Negroes has been only 2 per cent. These 
and other important facts are set forth in an 
article by Ambrose Caliver, specialist in Negro 
education, U. S. Office of Education, in the May 
number of School Life. 

One of the weakest links in the educational 
structure for Negroes is the poor preparation of 
Sta- 
tisties gathered a few years ago showed that one 
fifth of the Negro teachers were limited to four 


the elementary-school teachers as a group. 


years, or less, of high-school education and that 
81 per cent. of these teachers were in rural 
areas. 
ilarly limited education was one twentieth. In 
cities, the preparation of Negro teachers ap- 
proximates that of white teachers and in a few 
A notable instanee 


The proportion of white teachers of sim- 


-ases equals or surpasses it. 
is Greensboro, N. C., where, as reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, March 30, every Negro 
teacher is a college graduate. While conditions 
are usually better in urban than in rural areas, 
they are still far from adequate. Many classes 
are held in “portables,” and both in these and 
in regular school buildings, double and triple 
sessions are often necessary. 

In 1937-38, about 2,214,462 Negro pupils, 
constituting 85 
between the ages of six and fourteen, were en- 
rolled in 25,000 schools, 18,000 of which were 
The Rosen- 


began 


per cent. of all Negro children 


in one- and two-teacher buildings. 
wald school-building program, 
about 1912, provided a stimulus to the improve- 
ment and construction of elementary-school 
buildings in the South. 
continued in 1932, but was given another im- 
petus by the activities of the CWA, WPA and 
PWA. However, in rural areas, 
than half of these children live, classes are con- 
ducted in school buildings badly in need of re- 
pair or in dilapidated churches, lodge halls and 
cabins. Reference was made to the situation in 
Mississippi in ScHooL AND Society, April 20. 
Many of the schools lack such equipment as 
blackboards, books, maps and desks and also 


which 


This program was dis- 


where more 
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such facilities as toilets and adequate heating, 
lighting and water supply. Little transporta- 
tion is provided for pupils who, in many eases, 
must travel excessive distances over bad roads to 
get to school. For example, 18 per cent. of 
Negro children from nine to twelve years of age 
must travel three miles or more to get to school; 
the proportion is 2 per cent. in the same age- 
group of white children. 

Irregular attendance at school is a major 
problem among Negroes, and child labor is a 
basie cause of failure to attend school, but it 
has been found that, when school facilities im- 
prove, attendance improves. One fourth of all 
children between ten and fifteen years of age 
gainfully employed are Negroes; yet Negroes 
constitute only ten per cent. of the children in 
this age group. 

These problems are recognized, however, and 
attempts are being made to improve not only 
the physical condition of the schools, but the 
quality of instruction received by Negro pupils. 
For twenty-five years, the General Education 
Board has maintained state supervisors for 
These supervisors have, in turn, 
teachers supported 
largely by the Jeanes Fund. Not only has the 
Negro personnel advanced in professional out- 
look and preparation, but their long-range ac- 
tivities have resulted in the adoption of methods 
and materials many of which have been taken 


Negro schools. 


directed the supervisory 


over by the white schools. 


CONCERNING CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” 


At the present time, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY re- 
ceives many times as many manuscripts as ean 
be published in the journal at its present size. 
A number of excellent contributions must be de- 
clined for this reason. With further increases 
in subseription-memberships in the Society for 
the Advancement of Education, Ine., it is hoped 
that the resources will justify an enlargement of 
the journal and ultimately, perhaps, payment 
With the 
continued growth of the society, it is even pos- 
sible that the members will wish to have another 


for certain types of contributions. 


magazine (perhaps a resuscitation of The Edu- 
cational Review) as a medium for the publica- 
tion of longer articles. 

Certain standards regarding the selection of 
manuscripts have been provisionally adopted 
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pending a referendum vote next fall by the men. 
bers of the society, who now own the journal and 
will determine its policies : 


1, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is primarily a news-maga 
zine and its news-features have the first claim on 
These features include, not only the sections 
captioned Events,’’ ‘‘ Educational 
Notes and News’’ and ‘‘Latest Publications Re 
ceived,’’ but also in many cases materials pub- 
lished under the headings, ‘‘ Reports,’’ 


space, 


‘* Edueational 


Re Societies 


and Meetings’’ and ‘‘Special Correspondence,” 

Each week’s number is built up around these news 

sections. It is somewhat akin to putting together 

a jig-saw puzzle, and just what articles already in 
” 


galley-proof will ‘‘fit in’’ can not ordinarily }; 
determined in advance. 

2. Long articles, especially, often have to be lett 
over when short articles will better meet the spac 
requirements. This is not the only advantage of 


brevity and compactness in the preparation of 


manuscripts. In so far as ean be learned, th 
readers prefer short articles. With occasional ex 
ceptions, the desirable maximum is 3,000 words, 
with 750 to 1,500 words as the preferred length. 
3. SCHOOL AND Society is glad to publish papers 
prepared as lectures and addresses, but in writing 
a paper to be listened to, one is likely to use mor 
words than one would use if the paper were prepared 
primarily for a group of readers. 
that lectures and addresses be scrutinized by au 
thors with these considerations in mind. Sentences 
that are chiefly significant because of the time and 


It is suggested 


place at which the address is given may well bi 
Often a lecture or address, with slight 
revisions, will make a shorter and more readable 


omitted. 
article. If desired, a footnote may state that the 
paper is ‘‘ based upon’’ an address or is the ‘‘sul 
stance of’’ an address. 

4. In making up the journal another problem 
arises from the fact that, under the policies pro 
visionally adopted, SCHOOL AND SOCcIETY aims to 
‘cover all major divisions of the educational 
service.’’ For this reason, it is important that 
ach week’s table of contents be well balanced. 
For example, while many of the most acceptabl 
manuscripts received deal with college and wi 
versity problems, there can not be in any one num: 
ber several articles representing this, or any other, 
major field. There are exceptions to this rule, of 
course. 

5. Consistently with the function of the journal 
as primarily that of a news-magazine, preferent 
is given to articles dealing with topics of timel) 
interest and especially to responsible and informed 
discussions of current controversial issues. Increas- 
ingly, it is hoped, ScHooL aNp Soctety will be 
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Every 
effort. will fair 
g for both sides (or all sides) of questions 


enized as a forum for such discussions. 
ogn 


continue to be made to insure a 
neerning Which there are sharp differences of 


tie professional judgment. 


Comments on, and eriticism of, these provi- 
Jjonal standards by members of the society and 


other readers of the journal will be warmly wel- 


iit 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY REPORTS 
SOCIAL DIVIDENDS ON INVEST- 
MENTS IN STUDENT-AID 


Forty years have elapsed since the first schol- 
wship was established at Stanford University 

| granted to John T. Cooper, now vice-presi- 
lent of the Seeurity-First National Bank of 
To-day 206 academic scholarships 
with an average value of $227 
copetition to the university’s 4,100 students. 

A survey was recently made of former recipi- 


Los Angeles. 


are offered in 


ents of these scholarships. The data compiled 
convineed the Stanford Associates and the Stan- 
tord Fund that “available aids to students are 
erossly unequal to the needs of young persons 
who are worthy of higher education but unable 


to pay its whole cost.” 
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Answers to questionnaires sent to former 
scholars, of whom 742 (55 per cent.) replied, re- 
vealed that 134 are now professors or instructors 
in universities or colleges above the junior-col- 
lege level. Another 47 are junior-college or 
high-school teachers, and five are principals. 
Lawyers composed the next largest group; of 
the 79 who answered, some are or have been 
judges. Sixty-nine respondents are doctors, 47 
are business executives and 69 are in business, 
but in positions below the executive rank. 
Among the former holders of scholarships are 
geologists, editors and writers, social workers, 
farmers, psychologists and ministers. Three are 
Only 48 of the wo- 


2 are still students. 


in the entertainment field. 
men are housewives, and 7 
Of the entire group, two men and six women 
are unemployed. 

Approximately one third of those responding 
to the questionnaire were members of Phi Beta 
Kappa; another 118 were members of Sigma 
Xi; three were Rhodes scholars. More than two 
thirds of the whole group hold advanced de- 
grees of one kind or another. 

All these scholarships come from endowed 
funds which to-day total $750,000 and vield 
$48,000 annually. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Talbert has a fair chance to survive. 
the meeting room, Mr. Spencer encountered V. 


A rrAGebY, of its kind unprecedented in the 
vunals of the American public school, was re- 
ported in press dispatches from South Pasadena 
(Calit.), May 6. 
refusal of the board of education to renew his 
South 
Pasadena Junior High Sehool, flew into a mani- 


Infuriated apparently by the 


contract, Verling Speneer, principal, 
acal rage and shot six of his fellow-workers, 
Mr. Spen- 
cer had suffered a nervous breakdown about a 
He is said to have been gripped by a 
ersecution complex, believing that the members 


tour of whom were killed instantly. 
vear ago. 


ot his staff were hindering the successful ad- 

inistration of his school. His first victims 
ere George C. Bush, fifty-three years old, su- 
perintendent of the South Pasadena schools for 
the past thirty-five years; John E. Alman, fifty 
years old, principal, South Pasadena High 
School; William Speer, forty-three years old, 
business manager of the schools, and Dorothea 
Talbert, seeretary to Superintendent Bush. Miss 


Leaving 


V. Vanderlip, printing instructor, whom he also 
killed, according to the report. In the cafeteria 
of his own school, he shot Ruth Barnett Sturgeon, 
a teacher. She is seriously injured. Surrounded 
by policemen, Mr. Spencer shot himself, prob- 
ably fatally. The tragedy will undoubtedly di- 
rect public attention to the increasing impor- 
tance of mental health as a basie qualification 
for service in the publie schools. Ineidents, for- 
tunately far less serious but no less indicative of 
the peril that lurks in deranged minds among 
teachers and administrators, have been reported 
all too frequently in recent years. 
APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 


HaJo Ho.sorn, associate professor of history, 
Yale University, has been promoted to a full pro- 
fessorship. Before joining the staff of the uni- 
versity in 1934, Dr. Holborn held the Carnegie 
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professorship of modern history and interna- 
tional relations, Berlin School of Polities. 


VERNON J. PARENTON and JOHN P. CHILTON 
have been appointed to assistant professorships 
at Louisiana State University. Mr. Parenton 
will be in the department of sociology and Dr. 
Chilton in the department of botany. 


Grorce H. Sapine, professor of philosophy, 
has been named dean of the Graduate School, 
Cornell University, the position left vacant by 
the recent death of Floyd K. Richtmyer (re- 
ported in ScHooL anp Society, November 18, 
1939). B.S. Monroe, who has been acting dean, 
will sueceed Herbert J. Davis, president-elect of 
Smith College, as chairman of the English de- 
partment. Among other appointments at Cor- 
nell University are those of Mary F. Henry, act- 
ing director of the College of Home Economics, 
replacing Flora Rose, who will retire in October, 
and Frederick F. Stephan, professor of sociol- 
ogy. Twenty assistant professors have been ad- 
vanced to associate professorships. 

ELwoop F. IRELAND has been appointed suc- 
cessor to Philip S. Sayles as principal of Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Me. Mr. Sayles has been prin- 
cipal since 1936. 

Bruce MILuer has been appointed superinten- 
dent of schools in Ontario, Calif. He succeeds 
the late Claude W. Randall, whose death was 
reported in Scnoo, anv Society, April 6. 


Wiuu1Am D. BisHop has been appointed state 
coordinator of health, physical education and 
recreation in the South Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


THE American Mathematical Monthly for 
March reports the following promotions among 
mathematies teachers: Francis Regan, St. Louis 
University, from assistant professor to associate 
professor; M. 8. Robertson, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, from instructor to assistant professor, and 
J. C. Oxtoby, Bryn Mawr College, from instrue- 
tor to assistant professor. 

Inez Hustep has received an appointment as 
director of special edueation, Luzerne County 
schools, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


WixtuiAm H. Bristow, who began the present 
academic year as dean of instruction, Shippens- 
burg (Pa.) State Teachers College, has accepted 
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an appointment as assistant director, Bureau 0; 
Reference, Research and Statistics, Board 9; 
{dueation, New York City. 

THE RevEREND AMBROSE J. BURKE has been 
selected president of St. Ambrose College (Day. 
enport, Iowa), succeeding the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Carl H. Meinberg. Father Burke js 
at present head of the department of Englis) jy 
the college. 

W. Strutt Hott, associate professor of his. 
tory, the Johns Hopkins University, has been 
appointed professor of American history and 
chairman of the department of history, Univer. 
sity of Washington, Seattle. 


OLIVER CHARLES KUNTZLEMAN, head of the 
department of social studies, Kutztown (Pa.) 
State Teachers College, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Sunbury (Pa.) schools, succeed- 
ing the late Ira S. Brinser. 


Epwin A. Leg, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. From 1927-34, Dr. Lee was di- 
rector of vocational education at the University 
of California. In 1934, he became director of 
the National Occupational Conference, Nev 
York City, a post that he held until his appoint- 
ment at Teachers College, July, 1938. Dr. Lee 
will enter upon his new duties at the close of the 
summer session of Columbia University. 


HaroLtp MACKENZIE has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Savanna, Ill. His prede- 
cessor, W. D. Waldrip, is resigning because of 
ill health. 


Rosert Curisty will succeed E. W. Bell as 
superintendent of the Delphos (Ohio) schools. 
Mr. Bell is retiring at the end of the present aca- 
demic year after sixteen years in the superin- 
tendency. 

Matcotm S. MacLean, director of the Gen- 
eral College, University of Minnesota, has been 
elected the sixth president of Hampton (Va.) 
Institute. He will deliver the commencement 
address on May 28 and take office on July 1. 
Dr. MacLean served as financial editor and night 
editor of the Minneapolis Tribune before turning 
to the field of education. Prior to his work at 
the University of Minnesota, he had been cur 
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director of the Milwaukee center of the 
n division of the University of Wiscon- 
i)y. MaeLean succeeds Arthur Howe, who 
en president of Hampton Institute since 
President Howe’s resignation was re- 


in SCHOOL AND Society, March 9. 


Ip, \l. GRAMMER, superintendent of the Geary 
(Kan.) schools for the past sixteen years, 
nounced her retirement, effective in June. 


fexry V. Hupparp, Charles Dyer Norton pro- 

of regional planning, Harvard University, 

since 1929, will retire in the fail. Dr. Hubbard, 

who has been on the university staff since 1906, 

served on numerous planning commissions 
and boards. 

Denis J. Correy, it is reported in The British 

‘| Journal, has reached the age of retire- 

fixed by statute, and will leave his post 

resident of University College, Dublin. Over 

ty years ago, Dr. Coffey, a physiologist of 

distinction, was appointed the first president of 


the new college. 


Bisnop JoHN F. O’Hara has relinquished the 
sideney of the University of Notre Dame in 
accordance with the eanon law which permits an 
incumbeney of no more than six years. 


He has 
been named titular Bishop of Milosa and head 
of the Catholie religious welfare organizations 
for the armed forces of the United States by 
Pope Pius XII. 

WaLLAcE L, EMERSON, of students, 
Wheaton College (Ill.), has resigned and will 
assume the duties of president of Trinity Col- 
lege, Los Angeles. 


dean 


SANrorD C. YopER, president of Goshen (Ind.) 
College since 1924, has resigned. 
is Ernest E. Miller. 


His successor 


LAURENS HicKoK SEELYE, president of St. 
Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.) for the 
past five years, has sent his resignation to the 
hoard of trustees. A report in The Christian 
Science Monitor, April 30, attributes the resig- 
nation to strained relations between the president 
and the local eollege union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Teachers. 


Dennis D. Brane has resigned as dean of 
Otterbein College (Westerville, Ohio) because of 
Dean Brane has also served as pro- 

lessor of politieal science. 
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RANDOLPH CHANDLER Downes, head of the 
department of history and government, Hart- 
wick College (Oneonta, N. Y.), has received 
His 
activities as chairman of the Otsego County Club 


notice that his contract will not be renewed. 


of the American Labor Party were cited as the 
cause for this action, according to a report in 
The New York Times, May 2. 

RECENT DEATHS 

Homer NEaRPASS, president of Youngstown 
(Ohio) College, 1923-32, died on April 24 in his 
fifty-ninth year. Mr. Nearpass was superinten- 
dent of the Bellflower (Calif.) schools at the time 
of his death. 

ALBERT AUGUSTUS TREVER, professor of an- 
cient and medieval history, Lawrence College 
(Appleton, Wis.), died at the age of sixty-five 
years on April 25. Dr. Trever had been on the 
college staff for thirty-five years. 

JOHN KLEIN, an organizer and former director 
of the Hawthorne-Cedar Knolis School (Haw- 
thorne, N. Y.), a corrective institution for mal- 
adjusted children, died at his home in Pleasant- 
ville (N. Y.) on April 26. 
enty-three years old at the timt of his death. He 


Mr. Klein was sev- 


had organized the school in 1905, at the behest 
of Jacob and Mortimer Schiff, Louis Marshall 
and others of its founders, and remained there 
until his retirement in 1935. 


ERNEST WARREN BuTTERFIELD, who for eight 
years was State Commissioner of Education in 
Connecticut, died on April 28 at the age of sixty- 
five years. Dr. Butterfield had been superinten- 
dent of schools in Bloomfield (Conn.) since July, 
1938. 
in New Hampshire from 1917 to 1930, and a 
vice-president of the NEA, 1930-37. During his 
service in Connecticut, Dr. Butterfield was instru- 
mental in extending the two-year program for 
the training of teachers in the state teachers col- 
leges to four years. Certain differences of opin- 
ion between him and the State Board of Edu- 
cation regarding this policy are said to have led 
to his resignation. Dr. Butterfield was known 
throughout the country as a public speaker on 
educational subjects. 


He had been commissioner of education 


CHARLES GOETSCH, associate professor of Ger- 
manie philology, the University of Chicago, sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack on April 30. He was 
sixty-five years old at the time of his death. 
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Stuart RoperTSON, chairman of the English 
department, Temple University (Philadelphia), 
died on May 1 after a long illness. He was 
forty-seven years old at the time of his death. 
Dr. Robertson had been on the staff of the uni- 
versity since 1919. 

RopericK DunNcAN McKENzIg, chairman of 
the department of sociology, University of Mich- 
igan, died on May 6 at the age of fifty-five years. 
Before going to the university in 1930, Dr. Me- 
Kenzie had taught at Ohio State University, 
West Virginia University and the University of 
Washington, Seattle. In 1929-30, he served on 
a research commission on urban problems ap- 


pointed by President Hoover. 


Linpsay Topp DAMON, professor emeritus and 
former chairman of the English department, 
Brown University, died in New York City on 
May 6 at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. 
Damon had retired in 1936. 


OLIVER WESLEY DyNEs, since 1929 head of the 
department of agronomy, College of Agriculture, 
University of Tennessee, died on May 6. Dr. 
Dynes was fifty-nine years old at the time of his 
death. : 


SUMMER SESSION NOTES 

THE National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness is cooperating with the following col- 
leges and universities during the 1940 summer 
session in offering courses for the preparation 
of teachers and supervisors of  sight-saving 
classes: Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation, June 17-July 26; Wayne University 
(Detroit), June 24-August 2 or July 1—August 
9; State Teachers College (Buffalo), July 1- 
August 9, and the University of Minnesota, 
June 17—July 26. All are offering only ele- 
mentary courses except the University of Minne- 
sota, which will give advanced courses. 


For the first time, the Library School of the 
Gieorge Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville, 
Tenn.) has arranged a school-library workshop. 
Five seminars, each two weeks in length, have 
The first, a survey of school 
libraries, begins on June 10. Curriculum re- 
vision and the school library will be the subject 
of the next seminar, followed by one on audio- 
visual aids and the library On July 22, the 
seminar on diagnostic and remedial reading will 


been organized. 
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begin A seminar on the elementary-schoo] li- 


brary will close the summer session. 


staff of the Center for Safety Education of Now 
York University will conduct intensive two-week 
courses in safety education at Louisiana State 
University, June 17-29; the University of [\\j- 
nois, July 1-13, and Stanford University, July 
15-27. At New York University a 
“Supervision in Safety Education” will begin 
on June 3. “Program Building in Safety Edu- 
‘ation” will be the course offered at the other 


MovinG from one institution to another, the 


course in 


i 


universities. 

*YoutH and Money Management” will be the 
subject of the seventh annual summer session 
conterence at Cornell University, August 8-10), 
A general session will be devoted to each of the 
following phases of the subject: planning, say- 
ing, borrowing and insuring. 


THE summer Committee on Workshops of the 
PEA and the Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Edueation are coop- 
erating with the University of Denver and the 
Denver public schools in offering a five-week 
workshop on curricula and teaching in elemen- 
tary and high schools. The program of the work- 
shop will focus on educational problems of “all 
the children,” with emphasis on how to meet 
most effectively educational needs common to all 
pupils. No attempt will be made to give assis 
tance in solving the technical problems of teach- 
ing special subjects. 

TWENTY-EIGHT Visiting professors have been 
appointed to participate in the twelve-week sum- 
mer sessions of the University of Pittsburgh. 
Beginning early in June, the sessions will con- 
tinue until late August. Approximately 500 
courses will be offered. 


Harvarp University has arranged a special 
program for social-studies teachers for the com- 
ing summer session. Basic courses on the social- 
studies curriculum and on methods of teaching 
the social studies will be provided. The heart 
of the program, however, will be the seminar- 
workshop. General meetings, small conterences, 
special assemblies, field trips, frequent individ- 
ual consultations with instructors are part 0: 
the workshop schedule. A special group ot stu- 
dents will study the New England section. 
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(aLIFORNIA (Pa.) State Teachers College is 


Regular 


iucting its fourth speech camp. 


“nat 


» activities are a part of the program, but 


chief purpose of the camp is to provide a 
program for individuals with defee- 


the 
corrective 
rive speech, a training program in speech corree- 
tion tor classroom teachers and a program of 


nature study for teachers, students and nature 


counselors. 


HONORS, AWARDS 

CHarLes Love DurHAM, who has been asso- 
ciated with the department of the classies, Cor- 
nell University, since he went there as a gradu- 
ate student in 1896, was honored by the board 
ot trustees by being named the first incumbent 
of the John Wendell Anderson “distinguished 
Professor Durham will retire 
Mr. Anderson, a 


professorship.” 
from active service in June. 
close friend of Dr. Durham, is an alumnus of 
Cornell University and a former attorney for the 
Ford Motor Company in Detroit. 


Tur RevereND Davin Rvsio, professor of 
Spanish literature, the Catholie University of 
\merica, and curator of the Hispanie Room, Li- 
wary of Congress, was awarded the annual Cer- 
vantes Day Prize of the Spanish government. 
The award, a portrait of Cervantes by Enrique 
Horda, was presented to Dr. Rubio by Don Juan 
Franciseo de Cardenas, Spanish Ambassador to 
the United States, with the citation, “In recog- 
uition of his efforts to spread the knowledge of 
Spanish and Spanish literature and culture in 
this country.” 


Tue department of mathematies of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto won the first prize of $500 in 
the third annual William Lowell Putnam Mathe- 
matical Competition. Members of the winning 
team were W. J. R. Crosby, J. C. Maynard and 
(i. H. K. Strathy. Seeond in the competition 
was the department of mathematics, Yale Uni- 
versity. This prize was $300. The departments 
of mathematies of Columbia University and of 
the Cooper Union Institute of Technology 
shared the third prize of $200. In addition, 
prizes of $50 each were awarded to five individ- 
uals, one of whom will receive a $1,000 scholar- 
ship at Harvard University. The William 
Lowell Putnam competition is sponsored by the 
Mathematical Association of America. 
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Ropert KiLBURN Root, dean of the faculty 
and Woodrow Wilson professor of English liter- 
ature, Princeton University, and le Comte Rene 
Doynel de Saint-Quentin, French Ambassador 
to the United States, were given the honorary 
degree, doctor of laws, at a ceremony on May 4 
at Brown University. The honors were part ot 
the celebration of opening the reconstructed 
University Hall, original colonial building which 
housed the university in 1770. In conferring the 
degree, Henry M. Wriston, president, cited Am- 
bassador Saint-Quentin for his “long and dis- 
tinguished service” and for “the skill with which 
you have harmonized the interests of France 
with those of the states to which you have been 
aceredited.” Dean Root was honored for his 
“achievements in the administration of an old 
and influential university” and for his “econtri- 
butions to the history and appreciation of En- 
glish literature in time of peace and his effective 
discharge of national responsibilities in time of 


RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

THE annual reunion conference of the School 
of Edueation, Syracuse University, was held on 
May 3-4. “Some Challenges of the Regents’ 
Inquiry Report Being Met by Modern Eduea- 
tion Programs” was the theme discussed by the 
speakers and participants in the conference. 
William H. Burton, director of apprenticeship, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity; J. Cayee Morrison, assistant commissioner, 
New York State Education Department, and 
Carleton Washburne, president, PEA, and su- 
perintendent of schools, Winnetka (Ill.), were 
among those who addressed the conference. 
William T. Melchior, of the School of Eduea- 
tion staff, has directed these reunion conferences 
for the past eleven years. 


THE following governments have accepted the 
invitation of the Columbia Broadeasting System 
to participate in the programs of the School of 
the Air of the Americas, planned by the Amer- 
ican School of the Air to begin in the fall: 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Panama, the Dominican 
Republic, Mexico, Ecuador and Canada. 
cepting the invitation, A. C. Escobar, Argen- 


In ae- 


tina’s Minister of Education, said, “Any idea 
that tends to bring countries together, whether 
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it be through the knowledge of their organization 
and culture or through their mutual desire to 
eliminate intellectual frontiers, deserves the most 
enthusiastic support of the governments and 
their institutions.” 


As an experiment in documentary radio, the 
Public Affairs Committee is sponsoring six 
broadcasts, each based on the facts reported in 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 42. The series 
began on Wednesday, May 8, with a program, 
“Adrift on the Land,” which presented the plight 
of the migratory workers. Each succeeding 
broadeast will come over the NBC Red Network 
at 11:15, p.w., EDST. “Men and Machines,” 
the next program, will analyze the role of in- 
ventions in the formation of man’s living habits. 
This will be followed by “We Are a Free Peo- 
ple,” a discussion of the limits within which the 
Bill of Rights protects us. The other programs 
are entitled “Health for All,” “This Land of 


Refuge” and “Our Homes and Theirs.” 


THoMAS WATSON, geometry student in a 





POINTS OF STRESS IN ADOLESCENT 
MORALITY 


THE experience of collecting and reading more 
than a thousand autobiographies of college stu- 
dents and of watching the course of life on a 
college campus has developed a conviction that 
the youth of to-day has faced more moral alter- 
natives by the time he is twenty years of age 
than his grandparents faced in a lifetime. This 
conviction of course needs further support than 
that available from such sources, since one of 
the adult generation never really knows much 
about the moral decisions of youth, and they are 
not often spoken about even in the most frank 
autobiographies because autobiographies written 
for class assignment will presumably be read by 
the professor. But a knowledge of conditions 
that exist in our society provides a sound logical 
basis for the assumption that youth in American 
society to-day must develop a degree of moral 
precocity not required in most societies. 

Three influences create conditions which un- 
derlie problems of moral choice making them of 
preeminent concern in the experience of the 
adolescent: (1) Movement is so prominent in 
our society that most young folk leave the neigh- 
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Baltimore high school, wrote to the publishers 
of Funk and Wagnalls dictionaries askino 
them to explain why their definition oj trape. 
zoid differed from the one given in the geoy. 
etry books. He received the following reply. 
“In the usage of the terms trapezoid and trape. 
zium it is unfortunate that the geomcters of 
the United States only are persistently out of 
step. The names of these two quadrilateral; 
were given to them by early Greek geometes 
and are still employed in all countries. Toward 
the end of the 18th century, a British lexicog. 
rapher made an error in his dictionary anj 
got the two meanings reversed. Through some 
curious chance, British text-books on mathe. 
matics followed this error, and in due cours, 
American text-books did the same. Abou 
sixty-five years ago, however, the British text. 
books were corrected; so now those of the 
United States are the only ones consistently 
applying the wrong names to those two fig. 
ures.” (Reported in the Baltimore Bulletin 
of Education, April, 1940.) 





borhood and family group early in life. (2) 
Change has been so rapid in all phases of expe- 
rience that well-defined standards no longer ex- 
ist; parents are often so uncertain in matters of 
the rightness and wrongness of specific acts that 
their teaching of moral precepts often either is 
neglected or lacks positiveness. (3) Many youth 
groups exist in our society in which the codes of 
the new generation hold sway, there being rela- 
tively little chaperonage by adult codes. Each 
of these conditions is in a very real sense modern 
and primarily a product of urban culture. These 
three influences—mobility, change and seli- 
sufficient youth groups—are the external cireut- 
stances that bear most directly upon problems ot 
moral choice. 

Consider for a moment the position of youtl 
in a statie society where change and movement 
are practically unknown. Home, play group, 
neighborhood, church and school enforce one 
philosophy of conduct. The youth grows up 
into a situation which he, by virtue of this train- 
ing, fits. Usually before he encounters the issue 
of self-regulation he is a mature adult with hab- 
its well formed, for he is given little respons 
bility until his parents have died. Then le 
becomes the conserver of traditions. This situa 
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Jon has existed among most historie peoples and 
typical to a marked extent in our rural 
ty of yesterday; in faet, it is to some extent 
») more isolated rural areas to-day. 


was 


luring immature years escape the influ- 
' family and neighborhood groups, partici- 
. more or less widely in youth groups and, 
ause of their multiple contacts, soon awaken 
the fact that there is no one universal eode 
of With 
breadth of experience they soon learn that right 
and wrong have come to depend on social norms, 
club patterns, time, eireumstances, place, com- 
fort and convenience rather than upon estab- 
lished and universally accepted precepts. Al- 
though family, gang, neighborhood, community 
and club may stand for certain basie moral 
fundamentals, they often hold such different 
standards that the youth is confused. Such was 
the ease of the eollege girl, nineteen years of age, 
from a broken home, who had shifted from one 
community to another to live with relatives, and 
who had eneountered so many codes that she had 
none. As a eollege freshman she wrote: 


right by which all men are governed. 


| am still wandering around in this maze of con- 
flieting training, wondering what I will be like if 
become molded to an acceptable pattern. My 
‘e has become without aim, without a goal to 
ork forward to, a little without meaning. At 
present I have decided to step back into my shell, 
and out of the conflict of codes and desires and 
personalities that seem to make up society.’’ 


Those youth who develop under more positive 
and uniform standards, in stable small town or 
rural neighborhoods for example, are likely to 
experience difficulty in making moral adjust- 
ments when they shift from intimate primary 
groups, family and neighborhood, to what the 
sociologist calls secondary groups (groups char- 


acterized by impersonal relationships). The 
transfer from the primary group usually takes 
place between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five; those who eontinue in school make it when 
they leave home to enter college; those who drop 
out of school to find employment make it when 
they go to a job in a new community. 

Some 200,000 farm youth each year leave the 
home and neighborhood to work in town or city, 
going out from a régime under which regulation 
is achieved by the effective “ordering and for- 
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bidding” devices of family, neighborhood and 
community to a new setting where, because 
anonymity prevails, they must become to a con- 
siderable extent self-regulating or break social 
codes. Full moral maturity for them comes 
suddenly and often before they have had suffi- 
cient experience to appreciate its full meaning, 

For the reason that the transition from pri- 
mary to secondary groups in our society usually 
is made during adolescence, this period is one 
of the most interesting and most critical phases 
in the life cycle of the individual. The youth 
often finds that primary group patterns hinder 
adjustment in the new social relationships. Con- 
sider the following interesting case of a family 
which failed to prepare the child for social expe- 
rience outside the family group. It is from the 
autobiography of a college student written in 
1937. 


My mother’s family with 
sturdy branches: Quaker, Puritan, Wesleyan and 
Boone. 
there, they had been carefully pruned. 
ily, together with some half-dozen of their group, 
held rigid customs which they projected on each 
succeeding generation. 
to till the soil, to establish homes, to spend eternity 
in Heaven. My parents were the third generation 
of these upright pioneers. 

Through me, a frail, nervous, little girl, they 
would project their way to life. I would reach 
perfection; I would be dévoutly religious, kind, 
gentle, soft of voice and manner, a little lower 
than the angels. I would keep a household running 
smoothly, be a perfect seamstress, a renowned 
cook. I would sing and play and drink deeply of 
I would have a deep and per- 

““As the twig is bent, so is 


tree spread four 
If less conforming branches had grown 


This fam- 


They had three ambitions: 


the joy of music. 
fect understanding. 
the tree,’’ they reasoned. 

Cut off from group contacts as a child, unhappy, 
living in the past in which my mother lived, I 
placed my faith in the future, and in my fantasy 
thinking built the foundation for a future differ- 
ent from the past. Left so often to my own 
thoughts, I began to question, to reason, to choose. 
The bonds which held me tightly to my primary 
group patterns still held firmly, but I felt that 
after graduation, when I went out ‘‘on my own,’’ 
they would be severed and I would begin to live 
under new codes, to have new ideas, attitudes and 
habits, which would make me a part of the society 
about me. Strange, illogical reasoning to believe 
that bands so carefully tempered through the years 
would snap so easily! 
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I entered college mentally and physically ex- 
hausted. During the period of rest necessary to 
rebuild my body, I cut loose from the old inhibi- 
tions and began to give expression to long sup- 
pressed desires. Habits were difficult to break, 
but I found it could be done. 

Here I must With 
stimuli, fewer taboos, more opportunity for bor- 
rowing new patterns, I will no doubt form new 
habits, but, from the experience of recent years, 
it seems safe to conclude that I will never break 
entirely from the training of my childhood and of 


leave my analysis. new 


my youth. 

From a study of my development, we may con- 
clude that a personality may be shaped chiefly by 
the customs of a small group if that group is 
isolated by physical or taboo barriers, and that 
when this happens socialization in a larger group 
is difficult; that projection of the culture of an 
intimate ‘‘in-group’’ upon the child can be so 
effective as to practically eliminate the influence 
of ‘‘out-group’’ patterns and to make difficult the 
attainment of status in normal ‘‘out-group’’ life. 


Although the adjustment problems faced by 
this girl in her shift from a primary to sec- 
ondary group are more extreme than most youth 
encounter, the experience of transferring from 
the primary group to the “eold” world beyond 
is often one of personal crisis. The new free- 
dom which automatically comes with getting into 
a social situation in which one is not known 
makes the sowing of the traditional “wild oats” 
comparatively easy. The necessity of discarding 
certain values acquired in the primary group 
which no longer seem appropriate begins a men- 
tal process of debunking which may find no 
convenient limits, for once a person starts throw- 
ing off inhibitions he may go the whole way and 
degenerate, becoming a misfit in both his pri- 
mary and his secondary groups. 

One sees in college students as they pass from 
the freshman to the senior year a progressive 
tendency to east aside established principles and 
previously accepted authoritative guides to con- 
duet. This is a normal result of the liberating 
effect of college on the individual and brings with 
it that healthy zest which comes with conscious 
rebellion. The experience proves disastrous for 
some, resulting in a degree of personality disor- 
ganization. The majority, who discard only 
those values which were peculiar to their pri- 
mary groups but hardly consistent with the 
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values of the larger society, find college |i, 
broadening in the proper sense. They achioy: 
new liberties but at the same time keep thei 
trend of personality development in line with 
established habits and with the general moral 
norms of the larger society. 

If one takes a long view of history, it mys 
be noted that it has been unusual for youth ty 
shift fairly early in life from constant super. 
vision of adults to relatively independent pyr. 
ticipation in a youth group as they do to-day 
A relaxation of social pressures of the elders in 
the family and among the kin results and pres- 
sure devices of the youth group are intensified, 

A college freshman traces this transition jy 
foeal point of social control. 
family controlled, then the gang: 


For a time the 


I have always been inde 
I have 


What controls me? 
pendent-minded ; 
ideas of right and wrong. These are traditiong 
in my family circle and I naturally adhere t. 
them. I have no particular fear of the disapproval 
of either of my parents, but I am happier if | 


however, quite definit: 


please them. This is only natural, because it is 
extremely unpleasant to have friction in the home 
This family control was very strong when I was 
small child. In fact, I can well say it was my o1 
control... . 

As I have grown older, however, family contro! 
has become weaker every year. I no longer fea 
or respect my parents’ wishes very much—I tole: 
antly humor them. Unless it is something 
definitely do not want to do, I obey their wishes 
just to keep peace in the family. While I am liv 
ing away from home, the control of my friends 
is substituted for my family control. I want m 
actions to meet with the approval of my friends. 


Adult standards are often contradictory 1 
our society, but youth codes are even more 80. 
The conservative-minded youth must shrewdly 
steer his course largely in the light of his own 
experience in the youth group, for usually his 
parents have little appreciation of actual prob- 
lems he encounters. Below is an account by 4 
college girl which illustrates not only the prob- 
lem involved but also her chosen course of action 
in relation to special issues. She refuses 
participate in certain practices of the youth 
group, she avoids some youth-group situations, 
and she has established a reputation for per 
sonal adherence to selected lines of conduct. 


Sometimes I wonder if it pays to behave one’ 
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There are naturally times when I do, and 
again there are times when I don’t. 

I have my own eode of morals, somewhat 
fected by my parents’ views, but on the whole 
tablished by myself. 

For instance, I don’t smoke. I have been both 


eomplimented and embarrassed for that. Since 
ad every girl I run around with smokes, and 
that excessively, they kid me, although for some 
reason, I feel that some of them at least admire 
me for refraining from it. Why do I? Well, first 
of all, it is too expensive, and it doesn’t help one’s 
health whatsoever; in fact, I hear it is most detri- 
mental. Then, too, most every girl who so indulges 
is only doing it to show off and be smart. In my 
opinion, it lowers her to a great extent. And I 
feel well rewarded for my abstinence when the 
hoys who are worth while appreciate the fact that 
I don’t smoke. It is not only the boys, but 
middle-aged people, people who know and who 
have been around, who congratulate me for being 
so wise. 

Once in a while when I’m out with a crowd of 
kids who are in the mood for drinking, I am 
rather puzzled as to what to do. If I refuse, they 
think I’m a prig and a wet blanket; if I do it, it 
hurts me because I hate the stuff and I know it 

:'t doing me any good. When I’m tired and the 
evening is dull, a glass of wine does wonders, but 
) to a eafe and spend a whole evening in such 
. wasteful manner is not my idea of a good time. 

There is also the boys’ side of it. They like to 
take out a girl who will be sociable and full of 
fun. If he wants some liquor, then she should be 
agreeable. But I try to accept dates where I 
won’t be expected to be quite so agreeable. 

That also goes for this business of necking and 


to vo 
10 oR 


petting. I hate those words, so I’ll use one ecom- 
monly heard in my home town; namely, ‘‘check- 
ing. 

A fellow will see just how far he ean go with a 
girl, and the harder she is to get the more he likes 
her. He’ll take out the one that is loose and will 
‘‘check’’ with any one and every one where no 
one will see them, But the girl that he is proud to 
show to his friends and the general publie is the 
other girl, his real girl. 

The processes deseribed, which one sees oper- 
ating among college youth, no doubt eould be 
observed among those who do not go to college 
but who leave home in stable communities to 
enter social cireles where they encounter new 
groups with new codes. Both college and non- 
college youth with conservative traditions en- 
counter one and the same problem, that of going 
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out from the warm, intimate home group in 
which people are deeply interested in the way 
one behaves, and in which all know what is 
“right,” and of entering new impersonal groups 
where many different definitions of the “right” 
prevail, and where few care whether or not one 
conforms. 

It is this freedom to choose, this necessity for 
choice, which change, social complexity, move- 
ment and independence have brought that makes 
adolescence an age of mental conflict, a time of 
emotional turmoil. It is the experience of 
choosing that makes modern youth mature early 
both in the ways of crime and of eivie duty, of 
social rebellion and of social morality. Youth 
in statie societies grow naturally and without 
effort into an aeceptance of the ethies of the 
tribe. Youth in a dynamie society of complex 
standards must select from a variety of eodes 
and voluntarily adopt social standards or have 
none. Because activities have become more com- 
plex than social norms, new social demands more 
pressing than traditional moral standards, the 
youth of to-day must build a synthesis of expe- 
rience or lack personality integration. 

Those interested in character development 
may well give careful study to external situa- 
tions encountered by the adolescent of to-day, 
for such study will reveal that the youth must 
in many situations choose for himself rather 
than depend upon traditional guides. That he 
be prepared to do so seems to be desirable. Too 
close supervision in childhood is, therefore, un- 
desirable and too rigid instruction in eodes which 
are out of line with conduct that will be essential 
as social experience enlarges also seems inappro- 
priate. Too restricted a blue-print for behavior 
is likely to bring revolt if the individual in the 
normal course of his development faces contra- 
dictory but attractive, and what appear to him 
to be satisfactory, patterns. Rather than have 
revolt which always involves the danger of going 
too far, it is probably better to teach a broader 
eode or to teach that there are different codes 
and by such frank recognition prepare the youth 
to make a more intelligent seleetion. 

One certainly should not go so far as to say 
that children and youth should be left free to 
choose whatevermoral codes they will. Family 
patterns must involve-as strict instruction as do 
those of any other institution. But often the 
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limits will be more widely drawn by home, neigh- 
borhood, school and chureh if those in charge 
look ahead and try to understand the kind of 
choices youth will have to make. 


Pavuu H. LAnpis 
THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


A SOCIO-CIVIC EMPHASIS IN THE 
TEACHING OF LAW ON THE 
SECON DARY-SCHOOL 
LEVEL 

DurtInG the early part of the present century 
there developed a tendency to introduce new 
courses into the social-studies curriculum; 
namely, government, sociology and economies. 
It was contended that there was more practical 
value in these newer courses for the pupils of 
the senior high school than in the traditional 
history courses. As time went on, these newer 
courses gained in prestige but became more prac- 
tical only as there developed in each a tendency 
to emphasize the social and civic values and to 
build a new social-studies curriculum that was 
no longer restrained by the limitations of eon- 
tent lines in subject-matter but “fused” with and 
drew new life from all of the separate courses 
in history and the social studies. 

As new developments were taking place in the 
social-studies field, there were also developments 
in all phases of the secondary-school curriculum. 
Commercial law was introduced on the upper 
level of the senior high school in order that 
pupils who were going out into the business 
world might be equipped with knowledge and 
understanding as well as with the techniques of 
business training. Consequently, it was natural 
that there should grow up with the course in 
business law the tradition that it was intended 
primarily for pupils in the department of com- 
mercial education. 

The second decade of the present century has 
also evidenced wide-spread changes and im- 
provements in curriculum construction and em- 
phasis. As the modern machine has become 
more highly specialized, the lives of our citizens 
have become more complex because of the new 
demands of the industrial age. Such a modern 
complex society can endure and progress only 
if founded on the principles of law and order. 
Inasmuch as more than fifty per cent. of Ameri- 
cans are engaged in business and industry, there 
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will continue to be an increasing demand for 
better individual adjustments to an industrig] 
society. 

The suggestions presented in this discussion 
are not based on any radical changes in curriey. 
lum nor do they offer a “eure all” for our socia} 
ills or promise a new social order. They are 
simply intended to point out several ways py 
which the edueative process utilizes the oppor. 
tunity to help us achieve its ultimate objectives, 
Our attention is called to a socio-civie emphasis 
in the teaching of law. Some schools are prob. 
ably already achieving the desired ends and yi] 
continue to do so as long as teachers and admin. 
istrators are guided by the broader vision of 
education. 

As the suggested plans are discussed, it wil] 
be seen that there is a real challenge for curriev- 
lum builders, text-book writers and teachers to 
take advantage of the interest and enthusiasm 
that pupils bring to the law class. The study 
of law opens a new field to the pupil for more 
abstract thinking than he has been accustomed 
to. The more advanced pupils will be better 
able to grasp the more intricate phases of the 
course, whereas the slower pupils are likely to 
get lost. However, skillful planning on the 
part of the teacher, the use of case problems and 
other interest-stimulating devices will give dis- 
tinct help in securing and maintaining pupil 
interest. 

The objectives of the proposed course in law 
may be formulated as follows: 


1. To teach pupils to think through a problem. 

2. To promote in the classroom activities that 
will give the pupil opportunities to practice as well 
as learn the fundamentals of good citizenship. 

3. To bring the pupil to a realization of his duties 
and responsibilities as well as his rights and privi- 
leges in a democratic society founded on the prin 
ciples of law and order. 

4. To develop a respect for law and a desire to 
conduct business transactions on a high moral plane. 


This course introduces the pupil to a field in 
which he will have to do some abstract thinking. 
From the very beginning he should recognize 
this requirement. The thinking that is developed 
should be purposeful and the pupil will need 
guidance in “thinking through” to the conclusion 
of a problem. Naturally, a good foundation 
in the fundamentals of law is essential but it 's 
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end. The main emphasis in the course 

the practical application of these funda- 

principles. When the pupil has the 

nt, that is, when he has mastered the 

| faets, he will be ready to analyze eases 

roblems in such a manner as to prove that 

really think through a problem. Prob- 

and eases lend variety and stimulate inter- 

hen properly used, but merely arguing 

+a case does not necessarily imply thinking. 

ious pupil, under the proper guidance of 

her who values the merits of clear thinking 

and sound judgment, will not express himself 

finally on a problem until he has facets with which 
to substantiate his position. 

One of the most serious indictments of modern 
secondary edueation is that the chasm between 
classroom work and real life in the outside world 
wide. Pupils come back to us after 
graduation and ehallenge us with the fact that 
the school has not prepared them to find their 
place in society. It is needless to say that the 
school must aeeept and meet this challenge if it 
s to continue as a dynamie institution. Class- 
room activities should afford opportunities for 
the pupil to practice good citizenship. Even if 
it is only in the conduct of a daily recitation, 
pupils need to learn to respect the rights of 
others and to hold opinions that may not always 
conform to the traditional pattern of thinking. 

Recognizing and aecepting the responsibilities 
of citizenship is the ultimate goal of the demo- 
cratic educational program. The law student is 
continually faeed with problems that have a 
direct bearing upon the obligations as well as 
upon the rights of American citizenship. Rules 
and regulations can assist every individual to 
accomplish his aims in life. There can be no 
liberty without law and order. Some people 
would have us believe that democracy and ineffi- 
cleney are synonymous. Such is the ease only 
it we allow it. Demoeracy does not mean “doing 
as I please whenever I please.” To survive, 
democracy must be interpreted in its true sense 
~-the process whereby the individual assumes a 
positive attitude toward the problems of his 
country. An aeceptance of our responsibilities 
as well as our rights will result in an order that 
is both demoeratie and efficient. 

A respect for law in the abstract sense, 
although desirable, is not sufficient for the main- 


is too 
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tenance of high standards of citizenship. Re- 


spect for law must carry with it a willingness 
to obey the law and a desire to conduct business 
transactions with strict regard both to legal 
requirements and to ethical standards. Here one 
is confronted with the conflict that arises be- 
tween the ideal theoretical situation built up in 
the classroom and the realistic practical condi- 
tion that is evident in the outside business world. 
Practice “speaks louder” than theory but on 
the other hand, “where there is no vision the 
people perish.” 

It has already been intimated that no radical 
change is called for in the eurriculum. How- 
ever, there are certain basic considerations which 
need to be emphasized in the light of the objec- 
tives. First, an analysis and reorganization of 
the law course is essential if there is to be a 
reinterpretation in accordance with the objec- 
tives of education. Much of the basie material 
now taught in commercial law courses may be 
retained; but justification of its retention will be 
dependent upon a number of factors. The school 
population has changed so rapidly that teachers 
have not been able to meet the challenge it pre- 
sents. A smaller percentage of the secondary- 
school pupils are preparing for college. Like- 
wise, fewer of them are able to find their places 
in the business world immediately after gradua- 
tion. In view of these changes, it becomes more 
clearly evident that greater emphasis should be 
placed on the pupil’s social and civie adjustment. 
We may not be so much concerned with whether 
the course is taught in the business department 
or in the social-studies department. What is of 
vital importance is that it help the pupils attain 
the maximum of social and civie efficiency. Some 
schools are realizing this objective by combining 
the business, social and civic aspects of law under 
the caption, “elements of law,” thereby taking 
into consideration the interests and needs of the 
newer school population. 

A second consideration is the one pertaining 
to the selection and education of teachers. In 
spite of the fact that there are thousands of 
lawyers unemployed, it is not likely that they 
will be attracted to the field of education. Nor 
is it desirable that they come into this field. In 
the light of the objectives already set forth, the 
emphasis in teaching law is no longer on the 
legalistic, but rather on the social and civic basis. 
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Consequently, the challenge can probably best 
be met by the social-studies department. The 
teacher must have a fundamental knowledge of 
law coupled with a broad knowledge of, and 
training in, the social studies. In spite of the 
fact that it may be difficult to agree on qualifi- 
cations, it may be concluded that “instruction in 
the schools can rise no higher than the scholar- 
ship, courage and vision of the teacher.” 

The final basie consideration to be suggested 
in this brief discussion is concerned with the 
selection of text-books and related materials. 
This may appear to be a problem more closely 
related to techniques and procedures, but it needs 
consideration along with the purpose and con- 
struction of the course. Publishers are not to 
blame for the lack of texts to meet teaching and 
learning needs. Much pioneering needs to be 
done in this field before the text-book writer and 
publisher ean satisfy these needs. Nevertheless, 
The more recent texts 
are recognizing and emphasizing the socializa- 
tion of business courses. When our leaders blaze 
the trail, text-book writers and publishers will 
follow. Until this is accomplished, the curricu- 
lum builder and teacher must utilize reference 
materials. The social-studies field has untold 
resources in this field awaiting identification, 
classification and utilization by interested and 
competent workers. 

And a word as to techniques. 

“The great teacher defies analysis. He can 
neither be defined, nor his method dissected and 
described; but whoever comes into his presence 
feels the power of a human spirit.”? If this 
conclusion is aeeepted, a discussion of method 
may at first appear futile. But there are some 
techniques and procedures the listing and brief 
diseussion of which may assist in making the 
writer’s point of view a little more practical. 
The following suggestions are therefore pre- 
sented in the light of the objectives set forth: 


there are hopeful signs. 


1. The class discussion has had and should have 
the foremost place in the teaching process. But 
the good teacher will avoid the encyclopedic ques- 
tion and answer method into which many recita- 
tions have fallen. 

2. A combination of the socialized recitation and 


1 Report of the commission on the social studies, 
American Historical Association, ‘‘Conclusions and 
Recommendations,’’ pp. 103-104. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 

2 Ibid., p. 84. 
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a plan based on parliamentary procedure wil] gp 
much to help pupils conduct orderly discussions, 
3. The case-method has its advantages and djs. 
advantages and its use will depend upon the groyp 
of pupils concerned and the efficiency of the teacher. 
It lends interest but must be skillfully handled + 
achieve the desired ends. 
4. Written and oral analysis of cases and prob- 
lems should be conducted according to a pattem 
which will teach the pupil to think. A simple pz. 
tern containing such items as (1) facts given, (2 
decision and (38) principle of law may be made 
more inclusive as the class progresses. 
5. The more capable pupils may be encouraged 
to do some research. Reading and reporting on 
outstanding cases will add much to the effectiveness 
of the course. 
6. Special attention should be given to current 
events. Interest can be stimulated and sustained 
by encouraging pupils to follow current cases as 
well as text-book cases. 
7. Special studies may be made of outstanding 
jurists, thereby enriching the pupil’s knowledge 
and developing a sense of appreciation for the out- 
standing contributions to the field of law. 
8. A correlation with other courses pursued by 
the pupil will help him to see interrelationships, 
There is an abundance of material in literature, 
history and the other social studies that may be 
used for this purpose. 
9. The preparation of imaginary cases by th 
pupil to illustrate principles of law is stimulating 
and is an excellent device for testing the pupil’s 
understanding of the materials covered. 
10. No one method is the best. Every situation 
must be met in terms of the learning process ani 
the needs of the groups. But the teacher’s gui 
in method should be the objectives of the course, 
Unless each day’s lesson points toward the attain: 
ment of one or another of those goals, little can bi 
expected by way of accomplishment. 


In conclusion : 

The purpose of this discussion has been to 
present a point of view and a procedure that 
will lead to better teaching and more effective 
learning. Society is dynamic. It is changing, 
and some changes are more clearly evident that 
others. The school must recognize those chang?s 
which are having the most pronounced effects 
upon the people and there must be a more deter- 
mined effort to meet the challenge. Those who 
determine the purposes and materials of the 
social-studies curriculum have a grave respons! 
bility here. Within that field there should be 
courses which will help pupils find their places 
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much to equip pupils for social and ecivie effi- 
ciency. Earu T. WILLIS 
ANACOSTIA JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ULTRA-PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
COMES TO ADULTS: THREE 
LETTERS! 


“Wuen the child is ready to read, he will tell 


u SO 


“Begin to teach reading as the lightning may 
strike, anywhere and any time.” (For further 
quotations, just read the literature. )? 

1. From an Ultra-Progressive Teacher to a 
Superintendent of Schools. 


August 15, 1939 
Dear Superintendent of Schools: 

Your lovely note telling me that school will open 
n the Wednesday after Labor Day reached me this 
afternoon, as I was lolling on the veranda of my 

ttage, ‘*Do-As-You-Please,’’ on the shores of 
When I am ready to start teaching 
aga Be sure to have 
everything prepared, for the lightning may strike 

t any time during the year—but then again, it 

y not. And by the way, I noticed you have set 
nine o’clock as the official opening hour. If I 
should come back, I may not be at school and in 
orking trim every morning at 8: 45, as you sug- 
gest in your naively traditional letter; but you may 
cunt on me to see to it that all my activities, if and 
vhen I do report, shall be spontaneous, motivated, 
thoroughly integrated, and developing out of my 
self-starting devotion to the cause of ultra-progres- 
Well, tata, Soupie! Pay checks as 


Idleness Lake. 





sive education, 
sual, I suppose? 
Yours for continuous growth without dictation 
m above, 
Annie Teacher 
-. From an Ultra-Progressive Taxpayer to a 
Collector of Internal Revenue. 
‘EprroriaL Nore. A California school superin- 


tendent recently declined to subscribe to SCHOOL 
‘ND SOCIETY, stating as his reason, ‘‘I am so sure 


q thea : . 
that the Progressives are ‘advancing’ the cause of 


education backward that I can not willingly and 
conscientiously support a magazine that is filled 
% full of this modern siren song that it does more 
harm than good.’’ While the loss of a subscription 
's Serious, it will not be, we trust, fatal. The edi- 
orial conscience is much more severely wrenched 
by the charge of unfairness. Partial (if belated) 


Pe AvTHor’s Norr. The author presents his apolo- 
gles for overlooking opportunities to use such terms 


Mareh 1, 1940 
Dear Collector of Internal Revenue: 

I suppose you meant to be thoughtful in remind- 
ing me about filing my income-tax return not later 
than March 15. I appreciate your interest in my 
affairs, but when I am ready to learn how to figure 
up my income, deductions and exemptions for the 
last year and send you a check for the amount due, 
I shall let you know. In the meantime, try not to 
be such an old essentialist! And by the way, why 
be so fussy about this year or next year, or this 
month or next month? If you hear from me in four 
or five years, you’ll be lucky. 

Ultra-progressively yours, 
A. Taxpayer 


3. From an Ultra-Progressive Physician to an 
Anxious Young Husband. 

April 1, 1940 
Dear Mr. Smith: 

I was somewhat surprised at your emotional tele- 
phone eall last evening just as I was getting really 
interested in a lesson in the Lambeth Walk. Your 
voice had a subjective and authoritarian ring about 
it that was bad, very bad, Mr. Smith. When I am 
ready to greet the arrival of Mrs. Smith’s baby, I 
shall let you know; but I doubt very much that it 
will be late in the evening, or on one of my dancing 
nights. I belong to the ultra-progressive school of 
medicine, Mr. Smith; I must be guided, not led. 
Any direction from outside may stunt the develop- 
ment of my personality. It is true that I am child 
centered, but not to the extent you seem to think, 
Mr. Smith. 

Yours for self-expression, 
Howe Modern, M.D. 
P.S. How about some sunny afternoon next week? 
In the meantime, you will be getting lots of useful 
experience in problem-solving in terms of life-situa- 
tions. 
Harry DALE 


INTEGRATING PROFESSIONAL EDU- 
CATION COURSES AT CORNELL 
COLLEGE 


THE teacher-training program at Cornell Col- 
lege is based on the assumption that a broad, 
well-rounded liberal education rather than too 





as ‘‘meaningful,’’ ‘‘emotive,’’ ‘‘optimum’’ and 
‘*frame of reference.’’ 
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narrow specialization, is absolutely essential to 
effective teaching in a modern democratic society, 
and that teachers in preparation must learn to 
approach subject-matter, materials and experi- 
ences in such a functional fashion that their 
teaching promotes the growth of children and 
adolescents. The professional courses attempt 
to lay a broad background of the function of 
education as a social and individual process and 
fuse this training into the broad liberal educa- 
tion. It is felt that the prospective teacher must 
be a person of broad liberal interests with a thor- 
ough understanding of child nature, which comes 
about only by constant contact with real boys 
and girls in varied situations. Furthermore, it is 
felt that the liberal education and professional 
education must be so fused that an integrated 
outlook is the result. 

For many years educators have too frequently 
assumed that a certain number of semester hours 
of credit in professional education courses pro- 
duced a well-qualified teacher. Too often it has 
been thought that it made little difference just 
what those courses covered, provided that they 
were in certain areas. In many institutions, 
especially for secondary-school teachers, the in- 
dividual just takes whatever fifteen semester 
hours happen to be available. Furthermore, 
there is very little guidance or assistance on 
sequence of courses. As a result the prospective 
teacher acquires a hodge-podge of educational 
theory and practice. The frequent feeling on 
the part of beginning teachers that professional 
courses are of little practical assistance is the 
natural result. 

At Cornell College, in our attempt to produce 
teachers with a reasonably adequate grasp of the 
function and the purpose of the school in a demo- 
cratic society, we have practically eliminated 
separate courses and organized broad integrated 
blocks which are built around basie problems 
which in themselves have vitality and interest. 
As a result such courses as educational psychol- 
ogy, philosophy of education, principles of edu- 
cation and general methods of teaching, have 
been eliminated. The new area which includes 
the work usually covered by several courses is 
constructed around those basic questions which 
any intelligent individual preparing for teaching 
would desire to know. As a result the prospec- 
tive teacher gets a unified view and understand- 
ing of the problem, for materials from many 
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courses” are used in a study of the problem as 
need arises. 

In our first course in education, a six-semest 
hour courses in the first semester of the junior 
year, we have organized the materials, actiyities 
and experiences around the five followin prob- 
lems: 


er- 


1, What are the functions and purposes of the 
school in a democratic society ? 
2. What is the nature of the individual and how 
may his growth be directed? 
3. What materials, activities and experiences are 
most likely to lead to a realization of the objectives 
of education? 
4, What are the most effective methods of organ- 
izing materials and activities? 
5. What are the best criteria and means for eval. 
ating the broad outcomes of education? 


An attempt is made in this course to permit 
the prospective teacher to develop his philosophy 
of education and his idea as a result of careful 
consideration of conflicting viewpoints. 

It should be mentioned specifically that at 
Cornell College all of our outcomes in education 
are developed through constant contact with 
children, with schools and with the community. 
We attempt to divorcee ourselves from theoretical 
considerations where we ean and substitute par- 
ticipation and observation in real situations. We 
feel that this procedure develops better under- 
standing as well as better interest. Furthermore, 
the work in methods is fused with the actual 
subject-matter and materials to be taught and 
is prepared for specific classes with whom pros- 
pective teachers have become thoroughly ac- 
quainted by means of contact with guidance 
materials. 

The president of a well-known university once 
said, “Teachers teach as they are taught, and 
not as they are taught to teach.” Consequently, 
in the course, Foundations of Education, the 
basic philosophy and psychology recommended 
for the publie secondary schools form the bases 
for the organization of materials in the college 
course. As a result such procedures as panel 
discussions, debates, individual instruction, pro)- 
ects, surveys, socialized discussions, small group 
discussions, committee procedures and direct 
participation are used very frequently in the 
class in education. This assists students in evalu- 
ating the type of procedures they are expected 
to use in the public schools, and we find that as 
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+ they are much more inclined to use such 
yethods in actual teaching. 

rhe unified professional program has been in 
eration at Cornell College for two years. We 


eve that it is producing teachers who acquire 
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WHITHER STUDENT TUITION AND 
FEES IN OUR STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


Because of the attempt in some states during 
recent years to inerease tuition charges in the 
publicly supported state teachers colleges and 
normal schools, and sinee there seem to be con- 
flicting reports current relative to the actual 
status of fees and tuition charges due to a lack 
of available dependable information, the writers 
have undertaken a survey of the problem. A 
simple questionnaire was sent to all state-sup- 
ported teachers colleges and normal schools 
either aceredited by or members of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Three areas of student eosts were explored: 
first, and of prime importance, the tuition 
charges which presumably are given legal status 
by legislative aet, together with the availability 
of such funds for supplementing the operating 
budget of the institution; second, laboratory, 
library, art and other instructional-material fees, 
together with the availability of the same to the 
institution; and third, student activity fees in 
the form of a budget or annual ticket (in most 
eases imposed and collected by the student body 
organization to eover forensic, extra-class and 
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a good understanding of the problem of public 
education in a democratic society. 
SAMUEL J.oMcLAvuGHLIN 
CORNELL COLLEGE, 
MouNT VERNON, IA. 
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intra-mural activities, intercollegiate athletics 
and the like). In addition, the writers tried to 
get some information regarding the practice of 
state-subsidized scholarships. 

Following is the questionnaire sent to presi- 
dents of teachers colleges: 


Please fill in the blanks below: 
Name of Institution eon 
1. Exclusive of summer session give the annual 
tuition rate per student $ . 
Are tuition funds available for supplement- 
ing the legislative appropriation? Yes 
No 
Exclusive of summer session, give the average 
per capita annual amount collected in special 
fees such as science laboratory, shop, ete.? 


bo 


Are funds collected in fees available for 
supplementing the legislative appropriation? 
pc eee No 

3. Exelusive of summer 

amount per student is collected for student 
extra-curricular activities? 
(student budget fee) 
(student activity ticket) 
4. Exclusive of summer session, what is the aver- 
age per capita sum available in state-subsidized 
scholarships? $ 4 


session what annual 


TABLE I 


ANNUAL TUITION IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS AVAILABIL- 
ITY FOR SUPPLEMENTING LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION 1939-1940. 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 








No tuition 


















Totals 11 2 1 14 


$1.00-$25.99 $26.00-$50.99 $51.00-$75.99 $76.00-$100.00 
Yes* Not Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Arizona California Connecticut Arkansas Wisconsin Coeeadot Massa- Iowa§ New Jersey 
District of Nebraska daho Michigan Colorado chusetts§ Maryland 
,,_ Columbia Illinois Georgia 
{Indiana Cansas Mississippi 
Louisiana Kentucky Montana 
New Hampshire Maine Ohio 
New Yor Minnesota Oregon 
Oklahoma Missouri Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island New Mexico$ So. Dakota 
Vermont No. Carolina§ 
Virginia No. Dakota 
Washington Tennessee 
Texas 
W. Virginia 
2 9 1 2 1 











{ Charges $67.50 annual contingent fee. 
average, 


* Tuition is available for supplementing legislative appropriation. 
| Tuition is not available for supplementing legislative appropriation. 


§ Tuitions vary within the state or within the individual institutions; the amount used is the weighted 
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Six states—Delaware, Florida, Nevada, South 
Carolina, Utah and Wyoming—do not maintain 
teachers colleges or normal schools as such, but 
meet their teacher-education needs through other 
state institutions such as state colleges, state 
universities and the like. Data concerning tui- 
tion and fees from these states are not available 
at the present time. 

The total number of state-supported teachers 
colleges and normal schools cireularized was 156, 
representing 42 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Answers were received from all 42 states 
and the District of Columbia, and all but 10 of 
the 156 institutions responded. 

Table I presents the tabulated results on tui- 
tion practices by states. Since, in most eases, 
the tuition charges within a single state are uni- 
form, a distribution by states presents a better 
picture of the practices over the nation than 
would a distribution by individual institutions. 
It is rather striking to find that there are no 
states charging over $100.00 and only three 
states charging over $75.00. This table also 
reveals that at least 11 states charge no tuition 
whatsoever and that 27 out of the 32 states 
(84.4 per cent.) that have a tuition charge use it 
to supplement the legislative appropriation. 


TABLE II 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 





Per cent. in each bracket 
Per cent. using tuition to supple- 


f of total ment legislative 
appropriation 
No tuition 11 25.6 
$ 1.00-$ 25.99 3 7 66 3% 
$26.00-$ 50.99 16 37.2 87% 
$51.00-$ 75.99 10 23.2 90 
7 66% 


$76.00-$100.00 3 


Median tuition—$38.00 
Average tuition—$36.00 


Table II merely represents the data of Table 
I in the form of a frequency distribution. The 
third column represents the per cent. of the total 
number of states in which tuition charges fall 
in the indicated brackets, and the last column, 
the per cent. in each bracket having access to the 
tuition for supplementing the operating budget. 

Table III presents the facts relative to in- 


struetional fees. Sinee the fees and student- 


activity charges are in most cases extra-legal and 
therefore conducive to wide variation among in- 
stitutions within states, the results are tabulated 
by institutions rather than by states. This table 
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TABLE III 


ANNUAL SPECIAL FEES (LABORATORY, LIBRAry, Ey; 
IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES AND NORMAL ScuHoots 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND THEIR AVAILABiLity 
FOR SUPPLEMENTING LEGISLATIVE Appropriy 
TION 1939-1940. DISTRIBUTION By 
INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS 





Per cent. jp 
each bracket 
using fee to 
supplement 
legislative 
appropriation 


Number of Per 

institu- cent. ,. i 

Fee tions re- “a Yes* No+ 
porting total 





None 56 40 

$ 1.00—-$10.99 63 45 50 13 799 

$11.00-$20.99 16 22 & Ss 69 

$21.00-$30.99 2 1 i 1 50 

$31.00—-$40.99 3 2 2 F 67 
140 64 20 





* Number of institutions where the fees are aya) 
able for supplementing legislative appropriation. 

+ Number of institutions where the fees are not ayai! 
able for supplementing legislative appropriation, 

Total number of institutions reporting such fees— 


Per cent. of institutions using fees to supplement 
legislative appropriation—76. 

Median fee—$3.20. 
reveals that out of the 140 institutions respond. 
ing to the question of fees, 56 have none what- 
soever, and that in 85 per cent. of all the insti. 
tutions charging such a fee, the amount is les 
than $11.00. These data show further that 76 
per cent. of the institutions charging such a fe 
use it to supplement their operating budgets. 


TABLE IV 


ANNUAL STUDENT ACTIVITY FEES IN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS—1939-1940 
DISTRIBUTION BY INDIVIDUAL 
INSTITUTIONS 








Number of in- 


stitutions Per cent 


Activity fee 





reporting of total 
ROR bic eae oe . 5 3 
$ 1.00-$ 5.99 14 10 
$ 6.00—-$10.99 44 30 
$11.00-$15.99 .... 38 26 
$16.00-—$20.99 .... 33 22 
$21.00-$25.99 .... 7 5 
$26.00-$30.99 .... 3 2 
$31.00-$35.99 .... 1 1 
$36.00-$40.99 .... 1 1 
146 





Median Fee—$12.30. 
Upper pees 8.00. 
Lower Quartile—$17.30. 


Table IV deals entirely with student-activ'} 
fees. As will be seen from this table, every 1 
stitution returning the questionnaire repor'él 
having such a fee. Only 9 per cent. of the tot 
have a student activity fee in excess of $20! 
per student per year. A more interesting analy: 
sis could have been made if information ve 
available relative to the proportion of the fees 
used in different forms of student activity 5" 
as athletic, social, educational, ete. 
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The information received regarding the prac- 
see of allowing state-subsidized scholarships was 
.) yague and varied that no attempt was made 
to form a distribution. Suffice it to say that 17 
states out of 43 do provide some state aid in 
the form of subsidized scholarships. 

The publiely supported normal school emerged 
in the United States at about the same time as 
the free publie school. It has always been in a 
large measure supported by public funds, rather 
thay dependent for its support upon tuition re- 
ceipts. In deseribing it over one hundred years 
ago James G. Carter, often spoken of as the 
“Father of the American Normal School,” 


I 


wrote: 


An institution for the education of teachers 
would form a part, and a very important part, of 
the free school system. It would be, moreover, 
precisely that portion of the system which should 
be under the direction of the state, whether the 
others are or not... It should be emphatically 
the state’s institution. And its results would soon 
make it the state’s favorite and pride. 


During recent years pressure from many 
sources seems to be gaining strength for driving 
teachers colleges and normal schools out of the 
realm of strictly free public institutions. 
Clamor from many directions would have them 
set tuition rates which would make of them insti- 
tutions restricted to those who are economically 
favored. Such a condition, obviously, would be 
undemocratic and would eliminate many of the 
most eapable applicants. Teachers colleges in- 
deed should raise many barriers for those who 
would enter the profession of teaching. Assidu- 
ous diligence must be exercised by our state 
teachers colleges in adopting and enforcing 
admission standards which insure superior per- 
sonal and intellectual ability for all who enter 
the profession. The hurdle of financial ability 
to pay, however, must not be included among the 
standards for admission. 

If the teachers colleges are to remain state 
institutions, preparing publie servants of the 
state and if they are to remain accessible to those 


who have the personal characteristics and men- 
tal ability essential to the teacher, regardless of 
economie status, it would seem that the rise in 
tuition rates should be viewed with alarm by all 
concerned with the democratic ideal of equality 


of opportunity. Tuition charges in the state 
teachers colleges seem unwise for a number of 
reasons. 

First of all, publie education is a function of 
the state. This involves a responsibility on the 
part of the state for providing the facilities for 
educating the teachers who serve in the public 
schools. The financial responsibility for provid- 
ing the teacher education facilities, therefore, 
should rest not on the student, but on the state 
into whose service he will enter upon graduation, 
Funds necessary for operating and maintaining 
the state teachers college or state normal school 
must not be dependent on tuition eolleetions 
from students, but should be provided by appro- 
priations from the general treasury of the state. 

Second, the normal schools or teachers colleges 
are an integral part of the state free public 
school system. To make admission to and at- 
tendance in them dependent upon the students’ 
ability to pay a tuition charge is to remove them 
from the realm of publie education. The eduea- 
tional institution which charges tuition ean not 
be considered truly public. It would seem wise 
to continue the teachers college as a vital seg- 
ment of the public-school system. 

Third, when tuition is charged, when the eeo- 
nomic barrier is raised, students no longer ean 
be selected on ability and personal fitness alone. 
Surely the first qualification for the student 
entering the teachers college should not be his 
ability to pay. Unless the authorities of the 
state teachers college are free to select the most 
capable applicants, regardless of financial back- 
ing, the teaching profession will tend to be 
handicapped and publie edueation in the end 
made less efficient. 

Fourth, American democratie philosophy is in 
harmony with the ideal of equal opportunity for 
all. The whole social pattern seems consistent 
with the development of more and more free in- 
stitutions of higher education. In the light of 
points one, two and three, it would be most un- 
fortunate to find teachers eolleges, which for 
many years have served as the “people’s eol- 
leges,” taking steps toward making themselves, 
in a major sense, private. After such a splendid 
record of long service to all, regardless of eco- 
nomic status, it would seem a backward step to 
raise economic barriers about them. To erect 
the economic hurdle for those who would teach 
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in the public schools is to violate a fundamental 
principle of democracy. 

In the light of the above principles, it would 
seem that administrators as well as others inter- 
ested in sound teacher education should guard 
carefully the free state institution which has the 
educating teachers, 
availability of 


grave responsibility of 


Even the “mess of pottage” 


tuition money for supplementing the annual 
budget—should not be permitted to cloud the 
issue and cause fundamental principles to be 


overlooked. 
F. E. ENGLEMAN 
ERNEST WHITWORTH 
NEW HAVEN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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BLANCHARD, VAUGHN S. and LAURENTINE B. COL- 
LINS. A Modern Physical Education Program 
for Boys and Girls. Pp. xvii+ 350. Illustrated. 
A.S. Barnes. 1940. $2.00. 

Offering practical teaching helps as well as an un- 
usually detailed program. 

Jentral Sound Systems for Schools. Pp. 69. New 
York. Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning 
of the National Research Council. 1940. Gratis 
to teachers and administrators upon request to 
the committee, 41 East 42d St., New York City. 
A report outlining some of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of sound systems; describes the facilities 
provided by central systems and discusses technical 
aspects of the problems involved. 

CHAMBERS, M. M. The Community and Its Young 

People. (Prepared for The American Youth 
Commission.) Pp. 36. Washington: American 
Council on Education. 1940. 
This pamphlet, designed for “community leaders and 
for public-spirited parents and youth everywhere,” 
is an attempt to take the discussion of youth prob- 
lems ‘“‘to the grass roots.” 

ConsALus, FRANCES H., ANNA G. TIGHE, WILLIAM 
H. DooLtEy and Mayer Ronr. Distinctive 
Clothes. Pp. xviii+517. Illustrated. Ronald 
Press. 1940. $2.40. 

An intermediate course on clothes—‘how to select 
and make them.” 

‘“Continuation Study for Practicing Physicians, 
1937 to 1940,’’ Graduate Medical Education in 
the United States, I. Pp. 243. Chicago, IIl. 
Council on Medical Edueation and Hospitals of 
The American Medical Association. 1940. 

A comprehensive report of the facilities available of 
the “in-service” education of physicians and surgeons 
throughout the United States. 

Forses, ANiTA P. (Editor). Modern Verse. Book 

Two. (Revised.) Pp. xxiv+305. Henry Holt. 
1939. $1.00. 
Poems by contemporary American and English poets 
selected for the upper-grade and high-school levels. 
Contains indices of titles and of first lines, notes on 
allusions, ‘Poets as People,” and a reference list of 
technical terms. 

HARTMAN, GERTRUDE. The Making of a Democracy. 
Pp. 263. Illustrated. John Day. 1940. $1.96. 
Intended as the central core of a unit of study which 
may be as extensive as desirable. 
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HILDRETH, GERTRUDE and JOSEPHINE JL. WRIGHT 

Helping Children to Read. Pp. vi+90. Bureay 

. . m . » u 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Upj. 
versity. 1940. $0.90. 
Indicating the typical difficulties children experience 
with reading and the appropriate techniques which 
may be employed to overcome them, together with 
suggestions for prevention. 

HILTON, EUGENE, Problems and Values of Today, 

Pp. xvi+742. Illustrated. Boston, Mass 
Little, Brown. 1940. $1.96. 
The present volume is an abbreviation of the longer 
two-volume work, “Problems and Values of Today,” 
which was issued in 1938 after having been awarded 
the $4000 Atlantic Monthly prize for new and vital 
social material. 

HUSBAND, RICHARD WELLINGTON. General Psychol- 

ogy. Pp. xiv+513. Illustrated. Farrar and 
Rinehart. 1940. $2.75. 
A comprehensive text-book for college classes. The 
treatment is avowediy functional. he approach ig 
genetic. Psychology is conceived of broadly as a 
social science rather than as a natural science in the 
narrower sense. 

NosBLE, M. C. S. 

United States. 
Seranton, Pa. 
1940. 
One of the “Modern School Series” with a Foreword 
by Frank W. Cyr. The book reports the results of 
the most extensive study as yet made of an important 
development of present-day school administration. 
It will be reviewed in a later number of SCHOOL AND 
Sociery. 

OpuM, Howarp W., Haroup D. Meyer, B. §, 

HoLpEN and FRED M. ALEXANDER. American 
Democracy Anew. Pp. vi+614. Illustrated. 
Henry Holt. 1940. $1.40. 
This book undertakes two avowed tasks: (1) to study 
American democracy and the American people and 
their dilemmas and prospects comprehensively, yet 
simply and elementally ; (2) to relate the education 
of the student vividly and realistically to experience 
and to the living environment both of regions and 
of the country as a whole. 

Rep, Ira DE A. (Prepared by for The American 
Youth Commission.) Ina Minor Key. Pp. 134. 
Washington: American Council on Education. 
1940. $1.25. 

“Negro youth in story and fact.” 

Report on Progress of the WPA Program. 
xi+185. Illustrated. Washington: WPA. 1939. 
A brief summary appeared in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
May 4. 

Rogers, Lester B., Fay ADAMS and WALKER 

Brown. Story of Nations. Pp. ix+761. Ilus- 
trated. 1940. $2.28. 
“World friendship seems the best way to solve [world 
problems] and that can come only through under- 
standing our fellowmen. The book is intended for 
young people. 

SMITH, CHARLES M. (Editor). 

—What? Pp. 97. New York. 
Chappe. 1940. $0.50. 
The writer is director of the Division of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance of the Board of Education, 
New York City. Included is a helpful directory of 
institutions throughout the country that provide spe- 
cialized vocational training. This has been compiled 
under the supervision of Beatrice Bess Soner. 

TIFFIN, JOSEPH, FREDERIC B. KNIGHT and CHARLES 
Conant Josey. The Psychology of Normal 
People. Pp. xv+512. Illustrated. D. C. Heath. 
1940. $2.75. 
A text for a first course in psychology. ‘The content 
has been determined not only by what fellow La 
chologists believe should compose a first course = 
psychology, but also by what alumni now meeting ¢ 4 
problems of business and industry wish they ha 
studied while they were in college. 


Pupil Transportation in the 
Pp. xxiv+541. — Illustrated, 
International Textbook Company, 


After High School 
Burstein and 





